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^as Always Bright. 

was always bright, 
iow creepin’; 
tiin’ day an’ night— 
e do for sleepin’? 

•as always clear, 
kept a-stayin’, 
oney all the year— 
e do for sleighin’? 

ni jest our way, 
n was howlin’, 
i for work or play, 

,-e do for growlin’? 

o’ Nature rest— 
ny weather; 
til! does his best 
n’ heaven together! 

5 ., in Atlanta Constitution. 


his repertoire includes, besides his own composi 
tions, some of'the best numbers for the instru¬ 
ment by Siegel, Pettine, and others. Mr. 
Rosenthal is a sincere student and an earnest 
worker, and is well entitled to the rewards of his 
labors. * 

Bar*jo Reminiscences. 

Written Exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK. B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

I. • 

But just entering my “teens” when first 
I heard a banjo, the recollection of the 
event is as vivid as if it were but yester- 
day—stronger, perhaps, than many subse¬ 
quent incidents in my banjo life. There 
was a something • in the sound of that banjo 
—crudely manipulated though it was—that 
gave me a delight never before. experi¬ 
enced, and my eagerness to possess one 
and to play it dates from that time. 

By way of introduction to these reminis¬ 
cences and as furnishing a “synopsis of in¬ 
cidents,” as it were, to which I may have 
occasion to refer—though not chronologi¬ 
cally—the following biographical sketch 
which, with portrait, appeared in the New , 
York Clipper in 1865, may not be deemed 
inappropriate: 

FRANK B. CONVERSE. 

This celebrated teacher and performer on the 
banjo was born in Westfield, Mass., June 17, 
1837, but his family shortly after removed to 
Elmira, N. Y. The Converse family were all 
excellent musicians, therefore the subject of our 
sketch may be said to have been born with 
music on the brain. As early as six years of 
age he commenced to study music, and before 
he had reached his twelfth birthday was an* ex¬ 
cellent player on the piano. At fourteen he first 
took hold of the banjo, and devoted all his 
spare time to the study of that instrument, ap¬ 
plying to it theoretical musical principles, ar¬ 
ranging a complete system of study founded on 
correct musical rules acquired from his piano 
studies. So infr-Uiftted did he become with the 
two seasons. Mr. Rosenthal old Cremona that he neglected the piano and 
l with the Picard Bandurria * devoted all his energies to the development of 
xl Youth Opera Company and his favorite instrument. During all this time he 
cr Company. was strenuously opposed by his parents, who 

;es the duo, trio and quartette tried to dissuade him from his course, they 
plaving in his solo work, and * thinking the banjo an instrument of but trifling 


old Rosenthal, 

ster, New York. 

; sketch was born in Paolas, 
ca. in 1879, but removed to 
family in 1881. Mr. Rosen- 
iy of music at an early date, 
ed experience in the theatri- 
96 he was on the road with 
Company, afterward joining 
During 1897, Mr. Rosenthal 
he Merry Comedy Company, 
me manager of the Melrose 
he joined the Instrumental 

nthal took up the study of the 
t, with a view of becoming a 
himself with such success that 
ired in a great many of the 
: theaters throughout the 
hile he has had some expe- 
Mr. Rosenthal’s chief success 
st, his efforts having been ap- 
it direction. He is constantly 
toire and has entered the field 
a some success. 

^positions to this date include: 
a," Descriptive Overture, “La 
” and "The Bohemian Prince” 
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consideration, not susceptible to any improve¬ 
ment, and upon which labor and time would be 
foolishly thrown away; but in spite of all op¬ 
position he continued on, and, as he progressed, 
became more and more attached to his instru¬ 
ment. So rapidly did he progress that in two 
years he appeared for the first time in public at 
several amateur concerts. Shortly after this he 
accepted an engagement with McFarland, then 
managing the Detroit theater. He took the 
position made vacant by the withdrawal of Hi 
Rumsey, who appeared between the pieces and 
played solos. His next engagement was with a 
minstrel company managed by Backus & Co., 
then performing at Metropolitan Hall, Chicago. 
This was in 1855. Remained with this troupe 
until it disbanded. We next find him perma¬ 
nently located at St. Louis, where he for some 
time gave lessons on the banjo. In 1856 he joined 
Matt. Peel's Campbell Minstrels at St. Louis, and 
traveled with them until the spring of 1858, visit¬ 
ing all the principal towns and cities in the 
United States, and closed with the party at what 
is now known as 444 Broadway, New York. 
He then bent his steps Southwest and stopped 
at Memphis, where he organized a large school 
and taught the banjo. After a successful season 
. there he returned North and betook himself to 
Coke and Blackstone, but he was not long in 
finding out that he was never carved out for a 
limb of the law, and, after toiling over the 
books for six months, he returned to his old 
business and joined Campbell's Minstrels, then 
under the management of John T. Huntley, 
and they took a trip down through the New 
England States. His next engagement was to 
him the most important one of his whole ca¬ 
reer. This meeting sprang into friendship, then 
love, followed by an elopement and marriage. 
He' then organized a company of corkers him¬ 
self, and after a successful tour he for a while 
retired from the stage; but he was doomed not 
to remain in retirement long, for he had tasted 
of the sweets of traveling and the hearty plau¬ 
dits of the admiring audiences. He accordingly 
visted Denver City, Colorado Territory, and or- 
ganized a company called “Converse and Pe¬ 
trie’s.” The next place we locate him is at 
San Francisco, Cal., where he was playing and 
teaching. When he returned to this city he 
played a short engagement with Wood’s Min¬ 
strels, at 514 Broadway, shortly after the place 
opened. 

Mr. Converse’s principal motive has been to 
elevate the position of his favorite instrument 
and its music, and has taken advantage of every 


opportunity’ to further that'end, introducing it 
when and wherever a proper occasion offered it¬ 
self, more particularly to the notice of those ' 
musicians who, through ignorance of the capa-. 
bilities of the instrument, have spoken against 
it. On the. 29th of last December these self¬ 
same musicians, through appreciation of his 
successful efforts, tendered him a very flattering ' 
testimonial concert at Niblo's Saloon, signed by 
the names of all the principal music dealers and 
minstrel managers., The affair was a great suc¬ 
cess. He has worked hard and done much to 
elevate and fully develop the banjo. He has 
written a complete work on the banjo for be¬ 
ginners, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald. Mr. Converse has 
established himself in this city as a teacher, and 
is really over-run with pupils, keeping all his 
time busily occupied; so much so that he has 
been compelled to obtain the assistance of Mr. 
Sivori, the excellent banjoist. Mr. C. is also 
engaged at Wood’s Minstrels, where he appears 
every night in one of his popular solos. He‘is 
one of the best performers on the instrument 
that we have ever heard. 

Subsequently abandoning the stage and 
my professional activities and engaging in 
business, which finally proved uncongenial, 
the old longing for the footlights again pos¬ 
sessed me and in 1866 I was off. for Eng- 
' land, where I joined the Christy’s Minstrels 
(“Pony” George W. Mqore’s Company) at 
St. James’s Hall, London, playing for an 
introductory solo (solos were then played 
standing), Yankee Doodle with variations 
(principally with the “thimble”), church or¬ 
gan imitations (executed with a very short 
violin bow secreted in the palm of the hand 
and drawn across the .strings), and Trinity 
Bell chimes on two swinging banjos; en¬ 
cores—selections from II Trovatorc, Sweet 
Home with variations, and concluding with 
the proper courtesy—God Save the Queen. 
A highly gratifying engagement, which 
would have been prolonged indefinitely, haa 
not a desire to visit the Continent (my in-\ 
tention when leaving America) dominated; 
for the English had shown a kin$y„?.ppre- 
ciation of the banjo at my hands, and the 
opportunity seemed most favorable for ad¬ 
vancing its interests. 
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After touring France, illness of my wife 
compelled my return to America. 

The |Denver City experience mentioned 
in the Clipper article occurred in 1861, and 
was, I believe, the pioneer of public enter¬ 
tainments in that then chaotic “city” of 
log cabins, shanties, teepees, and a sparse 
scattering of hastily erected wooden build¬ 
ings—.the saloons, hotels and gambling 
houses of the embryo city; the ‘‘citizens’’ 
a motley, heterogeneous gathering of 
miners, speculators, prospectors, Mexicans, 
Indians, cattle drivers and roughs and 
toughs I from “anywhere”; .a typical min¬ 
ing center, where nearly every individual, 
wearing conspicuously as a necessary part 
of his wardrobe a Navy revolver or two, 
often supplemented by a “bowie” in his 
bootleg, was “a law unto himself,” and it 
needed but a slight provocation to make up 
a case for the Coroner. 

The Pike’s Peak gold excitement was 
then at its height, and Denver the general 
rendezvous for the gold seekers, prepara¬ 
tory to starting for the diggings. At this 
time the idea of a railroad could hardly 
have been intimated; but the stampede for 
Denver was “on”; the cry was “Pike’s 
Peak or bust,” and the broad, thoroughly 
beaten trail leading from St. Joseph, Mo., 
along the Platte river was white with “Prai¬ 
rie Schooners”—large, heavy, freight-laden 
wagons, their contents protected by bow- 
topped white canvas coverings (hence the 
name), and each drawn bv several yoke of 
oxen, urged to their utmost by their 
swarthy Mexican drivers, the deafening 
crack of whose dexterously applied short- 
stalked whips, with'heavy lashes fifteen or 
eighteen feet long, raising a welt where they 
struck, i caused the poor beasts to cringe 
and groan even before the blow reached 
them. {But the “schooners” had company. 
Ox teams,' mule teams, push carts, wheel¬ 
barrows and all sorts of contrivances on 
wheels {struggled along in the grand caval¬ 
cade—all making for the same goal! 


Then there was the “Ponv Express” 
that' carried the mail; a daring rider on 
horseback racing at utmost speed and 
stopping barely long enough at the stations 
along his route to swing his mail pouch 
and himself on a fresh horse and be off 
again like a rocket. It required a man of 
nerve and endurance for this business,*— 
one who could either fight or outwit the 
Indians, who often sought to capture him. 

The journey to Denver was in company 
with five others,—Charley Petrie, an old- 
time minstrel and bone player, and Joe 
Gibbs, a fine basso, being of the party. 
Each contributed toward the purchase of 
-a. our outfit—a yoke of oxen and a small 
covered wagon to carry our camp fixtures, 
provisions, etc., and thus equipped we 
joined the great procession. Frequently 
•when camping near an Indian village, 
Petrie and I would go among their tee¬ 
pees and serenade the Indians, but I am 
pained to confess that while they were, 
charmed by the' bones, they were quite in¬ 
different to the banjo. 

A forty days’ tramp brought us to 
Denver. 

In the peaked garret roof of one of the 
frame houses I have mentioned, on a rude¬ 
ly constructed stage, curtained at one end 
for a dressing room, and with rough, un¬ 
planed benches for our audience, appeared 
“Converse and Petrie’s World Renowned 
Minstrels”—the members of which had 
been hastily recruited from the “flotsam” 
found drifting about the city. Our opening 
was a grand success; the house was 
packed and —well—but we gave them their 
money’s worth,—at least so they said; 
though perhaps it would be “different” if 
repeated now. But this was then; and 
though encouraged t% remain and “grow 
up with the country, imperative business 
compelled my return to “the States” (as 
they expressed it), but with a feeling of 
satisfaction, however, in having pioneered 
the banjo among the Indian tribes of the 
plains and at Denver. 

(To be continued.) 
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To My Guitar. 

Written for The Cadenza. 

When the cold world has frowned and turned 
away 

And Life’s hard trials wrap this earthly clay, 
Then, as the twilight marks the close of day, 
Speak, softly speak. 

When disappointment turns this heart to stone 
And all Life’s energy and hope seem gone. 
Then, in the silent hour, when I’m alone, 

That silence break. 

When blinding greed has darkened all my soul 
And worldly strife seeks but the gilded goal, 
Then, ere that darkness holds me in control. 
Touch thou my heart. 

And let thy strains in melody arise 
To waken love, ere love forever dies, 

And lift my soul to those ethereal skies 

Of song and art. / , 

Joshua Roberts. 


Dorothy Johnstone 

Of Philadelphia, Pa. 

We present to our readers this month a fine 
portrait of Miss Dorothy Johnstone, of Phila¬ 
delphia, who has been so successful in enter¬ 
taining as a concert harpist. She has appeared 
at a large number of entertainments with in¬ 
variable success. 

Miss Johnstone is an unusually talented 
harpist and a most captivating entertainer; her 
success has been instantaneous. She is the mas¬ 
ter of her beautiful instrument; her selections 
are of the highest order and are rendered in the. 
most artistic manner. She is exceedingly gen¬ 
erous in responding to the enthusiasm that her 
playing created, and has a most charming 
personality. 

Among the selections included in her reper¬ 
toire are: Fantasie, Oberthur; Caprice, Chat- 
terton; Intermezzo, Mascagni; Sei Mir Ge- 
grusst, Schubert; La Serenata, Moszkowski; 
Mazurka de Concert, Schnecker; Coeurs et 
Fleurs, Tobani; A Fairy Legend, Oberthur; 
Lullaby, Cheshire; Airs from Trovatore, Verdi; 
Fantasie—Home, Sweet Home, Boschsa; Welsh 
Air, Thomas; Auf leichtem Zweig, Gerhard; 
Annie Laurie, Aptommas, and Ftude de Con¬ 
cert. Godefroid. 


Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BV FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

II 

To resume: Banjo players, or those who 
wished to be, were not very numerous 
when I began, nor, in fact, were banjos 
either,—those in the stores being poor af¬ 
fairs. The best were mostly home-made. 

I well remember my “first banjo with its 
pine neck, rim formerly a flower sieve and 
the drum tacked on with brass-headed 
tacks. Of course, it could not be tightly 
drawn by this means, but then it was an 
easy matter to tighten it by warming it be¬ 
fore the fire, when it would sound well until 
it cooled again and became slack. My next 
banjo was somewhat different,—really a 
fine toned, substantial instrument. It was 
made by,a carpenter acquaintance; had a 
nicely polished cherry neck (at that time 
frets had not been applied to the finger¬ 
board) ; a peck measure cut down for the 
rim, and a dog skin drum obtained for me 
by “Jim” Wambold (a brother of Dave 
Wambold, who, many years later, was one 
of the proprietors of the San Francisco 
Minstrels), who took occasion one dark 
night to kill somebody’s dog, and, remov¬ 
ing its skin, had it prepared at a nearby 
tannery. Good h^ds were difficult to ob¬ 
tain in thfse’cfays". 

With but few exceptions it can hardly 
be said that at this time the instrument 
was played at all; mainly strummed as a 
characteristic accompaniment for the darkey 
songs of the day. Occasionally one could 
be met who aspired to easy jigs, walk- 
arounds and the like, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, the region above the fifth fret was a 
terra incognito. That the instrument was 
anything more than this didn’t seem to oc¬ 
cur to many minds, and with the musicians, 
or those whoaspired to be thought such, it 
was simply frowned upon with contempt. 
And it is a sad reflection that, even at this 
day, despite the marvelous development it 
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has shown in all that goes to make an in¬ 
strument a musical instrument, there still 
exists a species with “souls so dead” that 
they obstinately shut their ears to fact 
when the banjo is in question, preferring 
to cherish and hug the old prejudice 

Not much like the old darkey (with 
whose sentiments many may acquiesce), 
when asked by a revivalist, “Were you not 
happier when you were converted than be¬ 
fore?” replied, “Well, sah, I’m afeered dat 
I took more solid comfort when I fust 
learned to pick de banjo.” And this calls 
to mind another which goes to show that 
not alone the lowly, but the refined and 
cultured as well, appreciate the exhilarat¬ 
ing qualities of our banjo. 

I once was located in a Western city, 
where I became acquainted with a clergy¬ 
man whose son I was teaching, and who 
invariably would enter the room when the 
lesson was over and insist upon my playing 
for him—“if only just one tune.” I don’t 
think I ever before met a person more en¬ 
thusiastic and demonstrative in expressing 
admiration for the banjo. On one occa¬ 
sion, when in the very ecstasy of enthusi¬ 
asm, he stopped abruptly and, assuming a 
most serious expression, exclaimed : “Well 
•—well—I do declare! (Pause.) If I 
wasn’t a minister (pause) I—ah—I be- 
I-i-e-v-e—I’d learn—I’d—take—lessons— 

myself; but-” Here he stopped and, 

gazing at the floor, was silent. He was 
thinking. And it set me to thinking as 
well. That’s all of the story; but I often 
recall the incident and wonder what he 
would have said had he gone on. Did it 
suddenly occur to him that at his age the 
undertaking was hopeless ? Had he made a 
confession unworthy his calling and re¬ 
gretted it? Did he “all of a sudden” think 
a banjo-playing clergyman would be a 
scandal to his parishioners? Or to become 
a banjoist might necessitate a fall from 
grace? I wonder what was in his mind! 

Of the banjo before “Joe” Sweeney’s 


time, nothing authentic is recorded, and to" 
him is accredited the construction of the in¬ 
strument as it is now known. Certainly 
fame enough for anyone! But the claim 
that it was purely his invention must be ac¬ 
cepted qualifiedly, for what may be called 
its prototype is seen in the gourd banjo 
(before mentioned), which history informs 
us was brought from Africa to America by 
the negro slaves in the days of the slave 
ships. Nor did it originate in Africa. To 
trace its germ would extend^research to 
pre-historic times—to the time when first 
was heard the musical twang of the bow- 
string; for instruments with characteristics 
essentially banjo—and so, doubtless, akin 
to it—are included among the earliest dis¬ 
coveries—a fact strengthening the belief 
that all our stringed instruments had one 
common ancestry; are derived from the 
same common root, or germ—inspiration, 
if you like—and the many modifications 
developing throughout its evolution consist¬ 
ently with the taste, needs and musical re¬ 
quirements of the various peoples. 

But why, in this family of musical in¬ 
struments, the banjo should have been 
singled out as the one “black sheep,” seems 
well-nigh inexplicable, other than for the 
senseless reason that the instrument having 
first domiciled with the ignorant negroes 
on the plantation, it .ggcessarilj mu gt have 
originated there and therefore, Dy infer¬ 
ence, being of so humble an origin, could 
possess no intrinsic musical merit. True 
enough, there were no players among the 
slaves capable of arousing its slumbering 
powers, and its destiny seemed fulfilled as 
an accompaniment to the darkey songs that 
told of the cotton fields, cane brakes, 'pos¬ 
sum hunts, sweet tobacco posies, or “Gwine 
to Alabama wid de banjo on my knee,” etc* 
Isn’t it remarkable that, with its home 
on the Southern plantation, the inherent 
beauties of the banjo awaited development 
at the hands of its white admirers in the 
North! 
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By our “good people,” it wajj deemed the 
instrument of the devil \ the faijcy only of a 
depraved mind, and sure to lepd its advo¬ 
cates to .the bad. 

My father, a musician of Puritan stock 
and a super - conscientious Presbyterian, 
had imbibed .the prevailing prejudice, con¬ 
sequently the instrument was tabooed in 
our home, and so the stable (barn we 
called it then) became my only safe refuge 
for practice. But happily for me his preju¬ 
dice, having no valid foundation, gradually 
subsided, and when he had become ac¬ 
quainted with the “devil's instrument” he 
experienced a change of heart. 

The first banjo I ever heard was in the 
hands of a colored man—a bright mulatto 
—-whose name I have forgotten. He fre¬ 
quently visited Elmira and the neighboring 
villages, playing and singing and passing 
his hat for collections. His repertoire was 
not very extensive, but, with his comicali¬ 
ties, sufficed to gain him a living. I cannot 
say that I learned anything from his exe¬ 
cution, which, though amusing, was lim¬ 
ited to the thumb and first finger,—pulling 
or “picking” the strings- with both. ~He 


was quite conceited as to his abilities (par¬ 
donable in banjo players, I believe), and to 
impress his listeners with a due apprecia¬ 
tion of them, he. would announce that such 
a trifling circumstance as the banjo being 
out of tune caused him no inconvenience 
and so, with a seemingly careless fumbling 
of the pegs, he would disarrange the tun¬ 
ing—“fro de banjo out a’ tunc,” he' said— 
but merely pitching the second string a 
semitone higher. 

The following morceaitx (No. i), which 
1 still recall, was his piece de resistance with 
the instrument fro'd out a' tunc, and think¬ 
ing it may amuse your readers, I give it 

This manner of fingering—as I learned in 
later years when visiting Southern planta¬ 
tions—was characteristic of the early col¬ 
ored player; an individual of rare occur¬ 
rence, however, and whose banjo was of 
the rudest construction,—often a divided 
gourd with a coon skin stretched over the 
larger part for the drum. With this for ac¬ 
companiment he would improvize his song 
as he went along, generally mentioning his 
massa or missus or some local incident. 
His fingering was unique,—requiring only 


j No. i 



■ / No, 2 
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the first finger of the left hand for stop¬ 
ping the strings—on the first string at the 
first fret and the second string at the sec¬ 
ond fret. With the right hand he used 
only the first finger and thumb. 

I recall the following (No. 2), which, 
varying in incident, seemed quite common: 

Resuming: With the next Minstrel Com¬ 
pany^ which visited our town came “Pica¬ 
yune ’ Butler, heralded as the greatest 
- banjo player in-the world, and the only 
acknowledged rival of the. two most 
prominent ban joists of the period—Tom 
Briggs,, then playing with E. P. Chris¬ 
ty's Minstrels in New York, and “Hi” S. 
lvumsey, traveling with' a theatrical com¬ 
pany. As Butler's company remained in 
town several days. I had many oppor¬ 
tunities for hearing him—not only in 
his solos, but often listening unobserved 
below his hotel window. As he played 
With the thimble, his execution—unlik*anv- 
th jng I had ever heard, powerful and 
brilliant—strongly impressed me, and in 
my enthusiasm I thought him the most 
favored mortal on earth. Could I onlv 
know him, speak to him, tell him 1 could* 
play “a little.” But no, no; too timid to 
intrude, I merely “hung around ” playing 
“hookey” from school during his stay, 
hoping he might discover me—somehow. 

But timidity was finally overcome and in 
a way most unexpected. The company per¬ 
formed in the Court House, the largest 
‘'ball” in the village and, as water for the 
wash-up had to be carried in, I volunteered 
to assist and so gained unlimited entree to 
the hall. It was Butler's custom to put his 
banjo in order after rehearsals for the even¬ 
ing performance and then run over some 
of his pieces. These occasions I always 
watched for, managing to be very busy near 
his dressing room—a little space screened 
by a curtain stretched at the rear of the 
stage. It happened one day while so en¬ 
gaged that, being eager to see as well as 
hear, I incautiously drew the curtain so 


far that I was discovered, whereupon the 
hand I was so anxious to observe was quick¬ 
ly raised and brought in contact with my 
ear with a force which nearly stunned me. 
He was “awful sorry,” he said; told me to 
come in; played a number of his pieces for 
me while kindly answering my many ques¬ 
tions. He certainly had struck up an ac¬ 
quaintance with me which became more 
agreeable during the remainder of his stay, 
and enabled me to study not only his 
st)le of execution, but his principal pieces 
as well which, displayed upon the staff, I 
found were not so elaborate or difficult as 
they seemed when he played them. But I 
had gained some new ideas. Still more, I 
had heard a real “champion,” had studied 
his execution, analyzed his pieces whereby 
he had assumed the title, and—well—I was 
encouraged. And now having acquired a 
pretty fair understanding of both styles of 
playing—Buckley’s (“Guitar”) and But¬ 
ler’s (“Banjo”, or “Stroke”)-I set about 
systematizing them in conformity with the 
rules and principles of music,—an under¬ 
taking which was of inestimable value in 
pursuing the study of the instrument. 

Butler’s playing, while effective, was far 
from artistic, and his repertoire limited 
chiefly to jigs, reels, walk-arounds and his 
comic songs. He was of medium height, 
rather heavily built, of a genial disposition, 
played his solos sitting and in a “make¬ 
up similar to that now worn by our comic 
solo players. 

The next ban joist whom it was^mV good 
fortune to hear was “Hi” S. Xumsey, 
another “champion," who 
“Garry” Hough’s theatrical troupe^ In 
those days the programme usually com¬ 
prised two plays; opening with tragedy or • 
comedy and concluding with a light farce. 
Instead of intermission between the 
plays it was the custom to introduce a*spe- 
cialty of somb kind, generally a danseuse, 
but with thi?) company Rumsey held that 
place. f 
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No two banjoists ever contrasted more 
strongly in appearance, style, mtjke-up and 
act than- did Butler and Rumsey. Butler, 
short in stature, comparatively, in his 
patched, ill-fitting plantation get-up of old 
boots, exaggerated collar, slouch hat, etc.; 
suitable, however, for the character of his 
act, and sitting with one leg thrown across 
the other as he played and sang his planta¬ 
tion ditties; while Rumsey, an Apollo, 
standing fully six feet, of magnificent phy¬ 
sique and straight as an arrow, was most 
fastidious in his dress. He played in his 
shirt sleeves, and standing, his banjo sup¬ 
ported by a strap around his' neck. His 
trousers were the flashiest of plaids or 
stripes, of faultless fit and strapped down 
over patent leather boots; an immaculately 
clean, fancy colored calico shirt, its heavily 
ruffled front standing out from a flower em¬ 
broidered, single-breasted, low-cut vest, 
buttoned at the waist; a white felt hat with a 
red ribbon band, and with his banjo thrown 
carelessly over his shoulder he would jump 
oh the stage with a characteristic laugh 
and a “Good ebenin’, white folks,” which 
was sure to gain the good will of his audi¬ 
ence. His knowledge of the “Gditar” stylfe 
was slight and limited to a few simple 
pieces and accompaniments. His stage 
work was with the thimble. He usually 
finished his solos with an exhibition of his 
abilities as a banjoist, playing such pieces 
as the Arkansas Traveler, Down on the 
Wabash, Grey Eagle, etc., displaying much 
skill in showy and brilliant execution. And 
in “trick work,” imitating a hand organ by 
playing an air with his left hand while 
seemingly turning a crank with his right; 
or “winding the clock,” as he would tell his 
audience, by describing circles on the strings 
with his right hand, running up and down 
the fingerboard, while pulling them with his 
left, during which he would relate an amus¬ 
ing story of his grandfather’s clock and the 
different ways he could wind it, which he 
would illustrate. He also gave an imita¬ 


tion of “Trinity Bell Chimes,” by swinging 
the banjo with his left liand, and, aided by. 
the right held near it, executing the sounds 
of the bells. 

Before concluding with Rumsey it seems 
but proper that some mention should be 
made of his principal rival, Tom Briggs, 
whom, however, I had heard but a few 
times. At that time the champion spirit 
was running high and there was no love 
lost between the two banjoists. Both had 
hosts of friends and admirers; but, of the 
two, Briggs, perhaps, was the most favora¬ 
bly esteemed; his pleasing voice and hap¬ 
py-go-lucky manner of playing tending to 
ingratiate him in the affections of his 
friends. 

Their respective superiority as players was 
a hotly disputed question, and, as they had 
never clashed in actual contest, will always 
so remain. In one respect, however, they 
bore close resemblance; both were gentle¬ 
manly, and ultra - fashionable in their 
street attire. It was said of Briggs 
that he could be seen any pleasant day 
strolling on Broadway, the “best dressed 
man in to>vn.” He died in California, 
and it is releated by. Eph Horn, who 
attended him during his last illness, that 
his only comfort and solace was his 
banjo, which he kept constantly by his side 
on his bed. Shortly before his death and 
when he had become too weak to play, he 
placed his hand on his banjo and, looking 
at Eph, he said, with almost his expiring 
breath: “Hang it up, Eph; I’ll never hit it 
again.” 

(To be continued.) 

"» - 

Reading and Playing at Sight. 

Written for The Cadenza 
BY R. M. TYRRELL, NEW YORK CITY. 

If any guitar player or banjoist who is 
interested in the matter of sight playing 
can get an opportunity to turn the pages 
for a good pianist who is playing difficult 
music at sight, he will be treated to an ob- 
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ject lesson that should be of the greatest 
benefit, for it may give him cause for re¬ 
flection. 

First of all, he will observe that the gaze 
of the player is intensely fixed on the page 
of music before him; that his hands spring 
about from chord to chord, from position 
to position, it matters little whether it is a 
third or a fifth, a second, a seventh, an oc¬ 
tave or a tenth, his fingers will go straight 
to the spot without any assistance what- 
\ ever from the eye. Not only this, but he 
will make an upward or downward chrom- 
* atic or diatonic run with the right hand, 
while the left is occupied with chord or ar¬ 
peggio in accompaniment. And he doesn’t 
bother at all about his fingers. They are 
the mere servants of the brain and eye and 
quite obediently they perform their work. 
They don’t require watching. • 

If this is possible on a horizontal plane 
without a guide it surely must be possible 
on a vertical one where the hand is guided 
by the sense of touch in contact with the 
fingerboard. 

And now I would like to ask every guitar 
player and banjoist who reads this article 
the following question : 

“Can you play at sight, at the first or 
even the second attempt, any ordinary piece 
of music that runs up through the various 
positions without removing your eyes from 
the page to the fingerboard, or do you 
know or have you met any who could do 
so ?” 

The experience of the writer would lead 
him to reply in the negative. He has heard 
some good guitar players, but their abili¬ 
ties have always been exploited on things 
that they were familiar with. On one or 
two occasions when he offered a strange 
piece of music, something by Mertz or 
Legnani, some subterfuge of evasion of 
the responsibility was cleverly resorted to. 

Any publisher of music will tell you that 
there is absolutely no sale for guitar music 
unless it is very easy and melodious, in the 


first position, or some showy little solo.on a 
well knovvn melody—to be learned by heart. 

The guitar is much too beautiful an instru¬ 
ment to have its practical literature sink 
into decay simply because its sight-players 
are so scarce. The performers on orchestral 
instruments all play more or less rapidly at 
sight, and all their studies have been sys¬ 
tematized with that end in view. Pay a 
visit to some enthusiastic Violinist, you will 
not converse with him ten minutes on the 
subject of practice before you have him 
mention Kreutzer’s forty studies or De 
Beriot’s or David’s or Schradieck’s school. 

Ask the privilege of looking through one of 
those works—and what do you find: Exer¬ 
cises in thirds, fifths, sixths and octaves; 
exercises in the different positions; exer¬ 
cises in chords, double stops, etc.; exercises 
in various kinds of fingering, and different 
kinds of bowing. 

Now, then, pay a visit to a guitarist, or 
more particularly a banjoist, and it is safe to 
say that both his conversation and litera¬ 
ture, even though he be an enthusiast, are 
altogether of a different order. He may 
have a more refined taste; may be able to 
extol the beauties of this or that sonata, 
nocturne, or rhapsody; he may possess and 
have a perfect acquaintance with the clas¬ 
sics ; may have the ability to play them con ( 
a more, but when it comes down to practical 
work, business playing, reading at sight any 
ordinary thing that comes along, march, 
gavotte, polonaise or waltz, it is extremely 
doubtful if he can make as good a showing 
as the average good pianist. 


*-^T"—I- 

The Misses Ottilic and'Melanie Hofstatter, 
mandolin teachers and soloists, are teaching sue-, 
cessfully in New York, apd have theirsU^io at 
their residence, at 135 East NineteentiiStTA* 
New York City. 

The Imperial Mandolin and Guitar Club of 
Lindsay, Ontario, Canada, has enjoyed a suc-^ 
cessful season under the direction'of Mr. George 
Irwin, the conductor of the organization. Mr. 
E. A. Lee is manager of the club, and E. E. Rob- 




son is treasurer. 
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Quenched His FIam^ of Love. 

He stood beneath her w^dow 
. And twanged a mandolin, 

'His love in song confessing 
For her who slept within. 

The. mqirn shone* down upon him, 

- - He sang away and played 
With ever-growing ardor 
•(. Until he woke the maid. 

"An all-consurrring fire,” 

He wailed, "flames up in me! 

My yearning heart is burning 
With love, my love, for thee.” 

She took the water pitcher 
And hurried on tip-toe 
To reach the open window 
He played and sang below. 

• “With love his breast was burning!” 

She had no qualm nor doubt— 

A dash, a splash, a gurgle— 

The minstrel was put out. 

—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Camille Carciotto. 

Of Boston, Mass. 

The sweet-faced little girl whose portrait 
appears on our first page is already quite a 
phenomenal mandolinist. Miss Camille Car¬ 
ciotto is only six years old. She is the daughter 
of Signor Carlo Carciotto, the brilliant soloist 
and teacher, of Boston; and this fact accounts 
in a measure for her unusual ability. 

She has appeared several times at concerts 
and recitals the past season with ^remarkable 
success. She plays with great g&nfidence and 
steadiness. Her execution is phenomenal for 
one of her years and her tempo is excellent. 

Little Miss Camille includes in her repertoire 
the following: Home, Sweet Home—variations; 
Trovatore selections; selections from the Mas- 
cotte and Medley of National Airs. 


A memorial monumenbto Richard Wag¬ 
ner will soon be completed\at Bayreuth. It 
will be in the shape of a large round temple 
with a magnificent dome and surrounded 
by peristyles of columns, covered arcades 
and ornamental friezes. The building will 
probably be finished and dedicated during - 
1901. “s ... 


Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for Thr Cadknza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK C1TV. 

III. 

Hipe Rumsey had another accomplish¬ 
ment—he was an expert with the drum¬ 
sticks, and frequently varied his encores 
by introducing a drum solo. His “juggling 
of the sticks’' while executing rolls and 
taps of every conceivable description, so 
rapidly that he seemed in a maze of flying, 
twirling sticks, his vivid, detonating punc¬ 
tuations, pianissimo and forte effects were 
—so drummers said—-“simply marvelous/’ 
His banjo enthusiasm he shared with his 
drum,—a shallow, highly burnished nickel 
rim, which shone like a gem as he played. 
It was made for him by Wilson, of Troy, 
N. Y., who also was then making his ban¬ 
jos. Wilson’s banjos, either nickel rim 
(which he created) or wood, were famous, 
and for symmetry in construction, brilli¬ 
ancy, and' resonance have never been ex¬ 
celled. But of the banjo and its evolution 
later. 

Sensitively conscious pf his abilities, he, 
at times, was inclined to take himself too 
seriously, but on the whole vvas exceedingly 
gentlemanly and agreeable, and frequently 
visited my home, when he would play for 
me. 

In the height of his popularity he was 
stricken with paralysis of the spine, which 
terminated his professional career and 
eventually caused his death. During a long 
illness he was kindly remembered by his 
professional At a benefit tendered 

to him in the Bowery, I had the pleasure 
of representing the banjo. 

Quoting from a letter lately received 
from.his brother Wm. W., also a banjoist 
and drummer of local fame, and residing in 
Newburgh, “Hipe was born June 12, 1828, 
was taken ill in 1864 and died Sept. 9, 1871. 

I gave his banjo to Andy Leavitt two or 
three years after his death. I didn’t like it 
. myself, it was too large. I can’t give you 
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the exact dimensions. It must have been 
about 13-inch head, about 4 inches deep, 
fingerboard at least 26 inches, wood rim. 
The brackets were of iron and very heavy, 
number about 30. He had two of the same 
dimensions and assembled them himself. 
The instrument was a load for anyone to 
carry, but oh! wtfat a tone. I have never 
heard anything like it. Hipe gave me my 
first banjo and one of your books, saying 
‘go away by yourself and learn yourself to 
play, as I did/ ’’ 

From Rumsey’s departure to the time 
when I ventured upon my first engagement 
I can recollect of meeting but one more 
banjo player, and he a negro named Sam 
Pride—“Purnell,” he sometimes said. He 
had a style of his own which was character¬ 
istic and included some attractive effects. 
He went to California, I believe, and—mav 
be there still. 

My first engagement worth mentioning 
was with McFarland’s Theatrical Company 
in 1855, then playing in Detroit, and where 
I succeeded Hi S. Rumsey, he having re¬ 
signed. Remained with the company some 
time and terminated my engagement at 
London, C. \V. 

“Larry” Barrett—Lawrence, when later 
he had become the eminent tragedian—was 
a young member of.the company; also Miss 
Maggie Mitchell when in Canada. Later I 
joined the Backus Minstrels (not “Charley” 
Backus,of the San Francisco’s),in Chicago, 
Ill., a newly organized company, which lo¬ 
cated at Odd Fellows’ Hall, hoping to estab¬ 
lish there; a hope, however, which was not 
realized. “Mob” Turner, from New York, 
was with the company—stage manager. He 
could play the banjo fairly well and was, I 
understood, the originator of the mis-called 
“Simplified Method,” which, I regret 
to say, is still in vogue with some 
teachers. Before leaving Chicago I again 
met “Pic” Butler, our first meeting since the 
Elmira episode, and had the satisfaction of 
convincing him of the advantages to be de¬ 


rived from a knowledge of the principles 
of music. 

Learning that the banjo was a very pop¬ 
ular instrument in St. Louis, I went there 
and engaged in teaching. 

The. spirit of banjo rivalry had preceded 
me and I was not overlooked by the western 
“champions;”, but as details of old banjo 
contests would be of no special interest to 
the readers of The Cadenza, I refrain 
from their mention,—excepting one, how¬ 
ever, for which, as it involved my prestige 
as a competent teacher, and created con¬ 
siderable comment, I crave the reader’s in¬ 
dulgence. My presumptive challenger— 
presumptive from long popularity, especial¬ 
ly among the river men, who urged the 
question—was a Western “champion” by 
the name of Kelley. 

At that time - Prendergast (“Tom”), 
Newcomb (“Bill”) and Bryant’s (“Dan”) 
Minstrels were at Wyman’s Hall, and 
the contest, which they billed, took place 
during one of their performances, they 
furnishing the prize—a pair of solid 
gold miniature deer horns. In those 
days of steamboat racing on the Missis¬ 
sippi River it was the custom’ for the 
fastest and best passenger boat to adorn its 
“Texas” (pilot house) with a large pair of 
deer’s antlers, hence the significance of the 
prize. The event drew a crowded house. 
We didn’t play for “points”—whatever 
that may mean. There were no particular 
details governing the ^natch—a sort of go- 
as-you-please affair, the decision being left 
to the audience, who kindly awarded me 
the horns. -■**- : 

Parenthetically, I would add that this was 
the usual result of my various experiences, 
and simply demonstrates the supremacy of 
musical principles vs. simplified, ear or 
other no-methods. 

This occurred in the latter part of 1856, 
and before Bryant’s Minstrels were organ¬ 
ized and established at Mechanic’s Hall,472 
Broadway, New York, by the brothers Jer- 
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ry. Dan and Neil. New)York never had 
more popular performers ipir greater favor¬ 
ites. Dan and Jerry “haB the ends” re¬ 
spectively with tambouring and bones, and 
Neil’s artistic Flutina solo;^vas an attractive 
feature. Prominent among the ‘'fixtures” 
of the company were “Tom” Prendergast, 
the sweet voiced tenor, whose delightful 
rendering of “Sally in Our Alley” will 
never be forgotten by those who were fa¬ 
vored to hear him—it seemed his Sally of 
whom he sang. Nelse Seymour, comedian 
and nearly a good banjoist; rollicking Nelse, 
brimming over with good humor—I don’t 
believe he had an enemy in the world. 
“Sher” Campbell, the superb baritone, stat¬ 
uesque, polished, exquisite—you’d mistake 
him for a society swell. George Weeks, 
tenor robusto, who also sang in a fashion¬ 
able church choir, from, which he was dis¬ 
missed when it was discovered that he was 
a minstrel! He became hopelessly insane 
a few years ago and died recently at an 
asylum in Middletown, N. Y. Ned Win- 
chell, now a resident of Chicago and en¬ 
gaged in business, was for a long time con¬ 
nected with Bryant’s; a fine, musician, ex¬ 
cellent banjoist and compose/. “There 1 were 
others” but I’ll mention only one more 
—“Jim” Unsworth, the banjoist. He came 
from Canada and introduced a brogue in 
his banjo songs that made a hit. Fie was a 
most promising banjo student, but became a 
better comedian, to which line he later gave 
his attention. After Bryant’s he “doubled” 
with “Eugene,” female impersonator, and 
with him located with a company in Liver¬ 
pool, England, as banjoist and comedian, 
where he died. Dick Parker, an excellent 
and, at one time, popular banjoist, was pre¬ 
viously with this company, eventually re¬ 
turning to the United States. Dan Bryant’s 
forte was not banjo. However, he could 
play “a little,” enough, with his comicalities 
to help him through his funny solos. He 
once engaged to take lessons, but after re¬ 
ceiving a few concluded that Providence 


never designed him to be a banjoist. And 
this reminds me that throughout my experi¬ 
ence I have rarely met a black-face come¬ 
dian—a really funny man—who was also a 
fine banjo player. However, I can recall a 
few exceptions, notably E. M. Hall, whom I 
first met in a professional way many years 
ago in Chicago where I was teaching in 
connection with “Charley” Harris, an old- 
time banjoist whom I once chanced to ex¬ 
cel in a friendly “seance” in his native town 
—Goshen, Indiana. Of E. M. Hall it has 
been well said that he “has kept pace with 
the advance and development of the instru¬ 
ment and is thus qualified to personally il¬ 
lustrate any phase of banjo playing up to 
date.” And Sam Devere. I remember 
him way back in ’65, doing banjo solos at 
Harry Enoch’s in Philadelphia. An “up- 
to-date” banjoist was lost to the world 
when Sam decided to rest on the laurels 
he so early gathered, and adopt the comic 
role. Judging from results, doubtless he 
has been wise in his generation. 

And of Billy Carter about the same may 
be said. Billy was a young man in New 
Orleans the winter (1857) I played there 
at “Dave” Bidwell’s -Theatre with Matt 
Peel’s Campbell Minstrels,—having joined 
this company in St. Louis, Mo., and again 
succeeding Rumsey who, with “Bill” New¬ 
comb, thereupon organized a minstrel com¬ 
pany and preceded us down the Missis¬ 
sippi at all towns where we were billed and 
played same season in New Orleans. 

Billy has since told me that hearing me 
play gave him the impulse to learn the in¬ 
strument. Later—more than twenty years 
—and he llStl long been a professional 
player, he became a most promising pupil 
at my “studio” (called instruction rooms 
then), at 555 Broadway, but, like his con¬ 
temporary Sam Devere, he, etc., etc. I re¬ 
member his expression when speaking of 
the great advantage a knowledge of music, 
which he had then acquired—afforded him. 
He said it was “like letting down the bars 
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and turning him loose into a twenty acre 
lot.” A unique, but rather comprehensive 
comparison. J. IC. Campbell, another old- 
timer, also had fine ideas, but chose to rest 
on the comic solo stratum. He was a fa¬ 
vorite at R. M. (Dick) Hooley’s Minstrels 
in Brooklyn and Chicago as far back as 
1871. 

Did space permit, many others might be 
recalled, worthy of special mention, whose 
proficiency in playing has contributed to 
popularize the instrument. 

But it has never lacked students,—pains¬ 
taking, conscientious workers, champions 
.—yes, champions !—for, irrespective of 
modern criticism, much can be said for 
them. Admitting that the day of “musical 
sparring bouts,” the “pugilistic banjo age,” 
etc., is passed, it was but the natural out¬ 
come of conditions, and it is to those con¬ 
tentious, ambitious enthusiasts, animated 
by a spirit of jealousy and emulation, that 
the present development of the instrument 
is largely due. And while deprecating a 
restoration, I seriously question if the same 
spirit does not still slumber in the emotions 
of the present generation ! 

(To be continued.) 


The Modern Method of Holding 
' the Modern Guitar. 

Written for The Cadenza, 

BY FREDERICK A. PHILLIPS, MARION', IND. 

The above heading may seem odd and 
queer, but under such title was the subject 
lately discussed in the pages of a guitar and 
mandolin journal by its editor. So much 
has been written, pro and con, relative to 
holding the guitar in an upright position 
that I hesitate to again mention the subject; 
for, after a thorough investigation, I find 
that the majority of prominent guitarists 
favor the upright position as the only cor¬ 
rect method for solo playing. I say solo 
playing, because from no other standpoint 
can the subject be properly and sensibly 
discussed. But, owing to the article, above 


referred to, I feel called upon, in the inter¬ 
est of my fellow-guitarists, and our be¬ 
loved instrument, to refute some of his 
statements. He says: “I for one do not 
approve of it” (the upright position). No 
one would attempt to deprive the gentleman 
of his personal opinion; but I would sug¬ 
gest that he modify his statement slightly, 
as there are others entitled to their individ¬ 
ual opinions; and because he finds it im¬ 
possible to hold the guitar in the upright 
position, he should not expect others (who 
find it not only possible, but practicable,) 
to conform to his views and fall back on the 
old Carcassi system. 

All of my pupils, some only nine years 
of age, hold the guitar in the upright posi¬ 
tion. The writer mentioned also refers to 
the “modern guitar,” explaining that he 
means the “grand concert,” the “auditor 
rium,” “grand auditorium”, and “contra¬ 
bass” guitars. Does he, then, advise gui¬ 
tarists to play solos on the contra-bass gui¬ 
tar? The admission of that instrument 
into the discussion seems so absurd that 
further argument with the gentleman is 
hardly necessary. Just imagine a discus¬ 
sion on the manner of holding the violin! 
Would the esteemed editor advise that the 
double-bass' violin be considered, and insist 
that the violin be set on the floor? Or, be¬ 
cause the violin is held under the chin, 
would he advise the ’cello to be held in like 
manner? Flow droll it does seem to com¬ 
pare an instrument intended only for deep 
bass effects to one intended for solo play¬ 
ing! Then, if the modern guitar should 
be held with the arched part resting on the 
right thigh, why should the ancient one (in . 
use in Carcassi’s time,*jvhose mgffrq d s he 
upholds), be held in the upright positiorT?** 
Be consistent, my friend. Now, in refer¬ 
ring to the modern guitar, I also refer to 
modern guitar music, and not such inferior 
trash as is turned out by some publishers 
as guitar solos, duets, trios, etc. He asks 
how to apply the upright position to the 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written Exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BV FRANK B. CONVERSE. NEW YORK CITY. 

IV. 

Of the pioneers who fostered the banjo 
in its infant days the first to be mentioned 
is Joel Walker Sweeney, who gave us the 
instrument, and, it is said, was the “Father 
of Minstrelsy” This latter claim, however, 
seems in doubt, as it is said that T. D. 
Rice—“Daddy Rice,” the original “Jump 
Jim Crow”—was the first to black his face. 
Again, the question is raised in favor of 
Jim Sanford, a banjoist of the period, who 
was traveling and playing solos in 1833. 

It is said of Joe Sweeney that he not only ; .- 
blacked his face, but his neck, arms and 
feet as well and came on the stage in his 
bare feet, carrying a sawbuck, on which 
he sat, though he often played standing. 

“Old Dan” Emmet was contemporary 
with Sweeney, but best know/throughput 
the North. He played at the old Chatham 
Theatre. He was doubtless the best ban- 
joist of the time—his knowledge of music 
aiding him—and composer of the best ban¬ 
jo songs. He also played the violin and 
was famous for his jig playing. Upon the 
organization of Bryant’s Minstrels he 
joined them and composed most of the 
“Walk-arounds” for that company, includ¬ 
ing the still popular “Way Down South in 
Dixie.” This venerable pioneer of the ban¬ 
jo is still living in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, a 
beneficiary of the Actors’ Fund. •*' 

Pete Jenkins was a very popular player 
in 1839 an d displayed a refined phase in 
his playing, accompanying his voice with 
his banjo and singing “The Ivy Green” 
and other descriptive songs. 

A very eccentric “ancient,” the mention 
of whose name provoked a smile, was Dave 


(“Dad”) Lull. History fails to record his 
first appearance as a banjoist, or on earth,. 
but he was one of the earliest, even before 
minstrel troupes were organized. In 1842 
he had long been a favorite at the old Eagle 
Street Theatre in Buffalo. He was a hump¬ 
back of the most pronounced type. 'He 
was a jig dancer and played “Juba” for 
his own dancing, which was grotesque. 

Frank Stanton, a studious, painstaking 
banjoist, was playing at Charley White’s 
Melodeon in the Bowery in 1846. 

Julius A. Von Bonhurst was considered 
an artistic player with Sam S. Sanford’s - 
Minstrels in 1851. 

Bill Ray, a deservedly popular banjoist 
and versatile performer from 1850 to ’66, 
.was lost at sea on the Evening Star in the 
latter year. 

Earl Pierce, a favorite comic solo player, 
who sang “Hoop-de-dooderi-doo,” was 
long with E. P. Christy’s Minstrels, 1472 
Broadway. He went to England with 
Raynor’s Christy’s and was succeeded ‘by 
Tom Vaughn, who was accounted a good 
jig player. Illness eventually compelled 
Vaughn's retirement from the stage, and he 
was removed to the City Hospital on Black¬ 
well's Island, where he died. 

And there was Andy Leavitt, who also 
wrote negro sketches, and Jim Clarke, who 
made and introduced shallow rim, thin- 
toned, nickel banjos, and Luke West -and 
Matt Peel, CQmc4%ns, who traveled to¬ 
gether; G. W. (“Pony”) Moore, proprie¬ 
tor of Christy’s Minstrels, London, Eng¬ 
land, and the Morris brothers—Lou, Bill 
and Charley—whose minstrel company was 
located in Boston, where they were great 
favorites; and Sam Sharpley, Ben Cotton, 
Bill Newcomb, Billy Arlington, Billy 
. Sweatman, Billy Whitlock, > Tom _ Chat- 
field, Pupsey Keenan, who was with Henry 
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Wood and George Christy’s Minstrels at 
444 Broadway in 1854, singing “On de oder 
side of Hobuck” in Dutch, and of whom it 
is related that—like Tom Briggs—when on 
his death-bed he called for his banjo and 
endeavored to play, but only produced a 
faint sound. Smiling sadly he drew the 
instrument to his breast and peacefully 
passed away. And Jim Johnson, a West¬ 
ern champion; Bill Lehr, another, and 
Charley Morrell, who also made banjos; 
Bill Donaldson, who in 1850 used to as¬ 
tonish the people with his left-hand playing 
—occasionally reversing his banjo; and 
Jake Wallace and George Coes, the Cali¬ 
fornia champion, with whom I once “tilt¬ 
ed” satisfactorily in San Francisco—all 
prominent old-timers, and, with barely few 
exceptions, “thimble” players. Charley 
Mor rell was a maker of fine banjos in New 
York in the early fifties, and organized the 
“first banjo tournament in America,” which 
took place at the Chinese Assembly Rooms, 
No. 53 9) Broadway, New York, Oct. 19, 
L 8 57 : 

The following are the main particulars 
of the tournament, extracted from a letter 
written by Mr. Morrell in 1890, a short 
time before his decease : 

The prize was a $100 banjo. 

There were twenty contestants, among 
whom the following were the most promi¬ 
nent: Picayune Butler, Phil Rice, Chas. 
Plummer, Frank Speed, C. Hunter, T. 
Harris, Ed Chappel, Andy Roome and M. 
Tierney. 

The judges had no particular under¬ 
standing as to “points,” and based their 
decision on “general principles” and were 
greatly influenced by the applause given the 
respective players. 

“At 8 o’clock there were three thousand 
people in the hall and a great many on the 
outside, trying to get in. The hall was so 
packed that many ladies in the audience 
fainted and had to be taken out the rear 
entrance, as it was impossible to get out 
the front door.” 
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The three judges awarded the prize to 
Charles'Plummer, a banjoist from Brook¬ 
lyn, also the title of “Champion Banjoist,” 
much to the dissatisfaction of Picayune 
Butler’s friends. 

At that time I was traveling through the 
Southern States with Matt Peel’s Campbell 
Minstrels, and, also dissatisfied with the de¬ 
cision, challenged the winner, including all 
the contestants, in the columns of the New 
York Clipper—the first public challenge of 
which there is any record. The challenge 
was issued at the suggestion of “Pony” 
Moore (above mentioned), then a member 
of our company (tambourinist and come¬ 
dian), who was willing to risk $500 on the 
result—as stated in the challenge. Soon 
after, our company located in New York. 
For some reason or other the challenge 
went unnoticed. 

What an interesting volume the multi¬ 
tudinous incidents occurring in the lives of 
our banjoists would make! And this re¬ 
calls a bit of experience with an amusing 
side that befell me early in '57 with a small 
company got together to play some of the 
small towns in Southern Illinois. “Egypt,” 
they had named that portion of the State, 
and rightly, too, I concluded, after my ex¬ 
perience. We were billed to appear in a 
small village—a mere hamlet in fact, situ¬ 
ated not many miles north of Cairo on the 
Mississippi river, the. town of which it was 
said they’d never take the census unless 
several steamboats with big passenger lists 
were at the levee. Our train having been 
delayed, we had no tijne to spare to reach 
the hall and dress. As it was, we were a little 
late in getting ready, but what surprised 
us was the silence reigning 
Usually an audience kept waiting after the 
hour is inclined to give pronounced mani¬ 
festation of its impatience. But not a 
sound reached us. Considerate, we thought; 
nice people, etc., etc. Finally, all being 
ready and each man standing at his chair, 

I couldn’t resist drawing the curtain aside 
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and taking a preliminary lopk at so seem¬ 
ingly .model^an assemblage. Yes;—there 
they were—the benches! But empty!— 
or nearly so;—not more than a dozen peo¬ 
ple “holding them down,” and not a 
woman among them! But how did it hap¬ 
pen? Surely our clear-headed agent was 
three days ahead—must have billed the 
town, and no opposition that we knew 
of. Simply inexplicable. However, we 
went on and gave the show, though it 
seemed like playing for a funeral—all the 
applause coming from the echoes we stirred 
up. But the mystery which lasted overnight 
was cleared up on the following morning. 
Yes, our agent had attended to his busi¬ 
ness; our one-sheet posters were still to 
be seen on sheds, barns, fences and big 
trees; but adjoining each was tacked 
another—a written “poster”—a foolscap 
sheet filled with selections from the book 
of Proverbs running as follows: “My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 
“Even in laughter the heart 4 s made Sor¬ 
rowful.” I only remember these, but the 
others were like unto them. Later we 
learned from the sexton that, as a further 
precaution to meet the emergency, an ex¬ 
tra experience meeting was called for that 
evening, and there was our audience! 

The pastor had watched his flock; the 
admonishing proverbs had “got in their 
work;” and our show?—it was killed! 

But the sexton—who exercised the func¬ 
tions of undertaker as well—was a pretty 
decent person who, besides some excellent 
advice, gave me a good recipe for perspir¬ 
ing hands—from which I was not free— 
that made some amends for our loss. It 
may interest some of your readers to know 
what it is. 

Dissolve alum in a half-tumbler of water 
—as much as the water will take up; add 
an equal quantity of alcohol and the pre¬ 
scription is filled. Before playing, bathe 
the hands or finger-tips for several minutes. 

Returning to our topic: It is interesting 


to note that throughout the history of the 
banjo and its world of players, the instances 
are rare where a negro has attained suffi¬ 
cient prominence as a player to attract spe¬ 
cial notice. 

Even when this has happened it has been 
due to his sensational, grotesque or gym¬ 
nastic manipulation rather than any display 
of either true musical merit or artistic ex¬ 
cellence. 

This statement is in no sense to be con¬ 
strued as disparaging to the colored man, 
as such, or respecting his musical faculty, 
which is admittedly congenital with his 
race; but merely as stating a fact, account 
for it as we may. However, it is a fact 
of much significance as confirming what 
was asserted in a former article respecting 
the banjo, its origin and progress, and the 
character of those who have developed its 
capabilities. 

Conceding that there have been some re¬ 
markably sensational colored players, it will 
doubtless be contended by some that the as¬ 
sertion asserts too much, that instances 
have been sufficiently numerous to question 
it. But it might be replied that the world 
has witnessed marvelous phenomena in the 
mental field; that psychological eccentrici¬ 
ties are not infrequent; that we are familiar 
with lightning calculators, mind-readers, 
prodigies, beings endowed with extraordi¬ 
nary mental or physical powers; musical 
phenomenons—Blind Tom, for instance, a 
piano, phenonieftbh'^nd without much men¬ 
tal process ; and “things being as they are,” 
it seems not an unreasonable supposition 
that many of the instances which could be 
cited might be referred to these phenomena. 

Of all the colored players who have been 
much in evidence, it is generally conceded 
that the name of Horace Weston bears un¬ 
disputed pre-eminence. ^-- 

Unquestionably, Weston was a musical 
genius, as attested by his ability to play on 
a variety of instruments, to some extent. 
His biographer has said that he first es¬ 
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sayed the .' accor dion, which he mastered 
when but s even years of age; ajy.ten he 
gould playj he violin, a nd then :followed the 
violoncello, double bass, slide trombone and 
guitar. He was also an expert dancer. But 
that he was an artist—opinions differ. 

Genius alone does not constitute the art¬ 
ist. That’s the foundation. But some¬ 
thing more is essential—a mental some¬ 
thing that observes much, thinks much to— 
so to speak—complete the superstructure. 

That Weston was a remarkable and high¬ 
ly sensational executant in his way, will not 
be disputed, or that he could produce many 
novel and startling effects; but they were 
distinctly his own—they were “Weston” 
and ceased with him. 

Although familiar with many instru¬ 
ments, he excelled with the banjo,^and it is 
as a ban joist that the world knew him; for 
he had traveled extensively here and 
abroad—a sensation in London, Berlin, 
Breslau, Vienna, Hamburg, through 
France; and in this country with various 
companies, at watering-places, on steam¬ 
boats, in saloons, beer gardens, etc., from 
about the age of 30 nearly up to the time 
of his death in 1890. 

When playing, he preferred to be seated 
in an arm chair, with the rim of his banjo 
resting upon one of the arms, which gave 
a solid support for the instrument, and so 
increased its tone volume. 

His favorite banjo was of full size, with 
a shallow rim. He preferred light strings. 
His bridge, very narrow and low—much 
narrower than the ordinary violin bridge— 
he placed quite near to the tail-piece in or¬ 
der to obtain a nasal quality of tone, which 
he fancied. The narrow bridge also en¬ 
abled him to execute a very novel, if not 
very musical, effect which he produced by 
rubbing the tip of his extended thumb rap¬ 
idly to and fro across the strings, causing a 
buzzing sound which he would introduce 
ad libitum for various purposes. 

It can be truthfully said of Weston that, 


as an exemplar of certain possibilities—mu¬ 
sical or otherwise—of which the instrument 
seems susceptible—he was unrivaled. 

^SaFLPridg, a colored player whom I have 
mentioned, was a neat and quite artistic 
player with the thimble, and introduced 
some fine effects. He could execute a trill 
with such rapidity that, when upon strings 
stopped in unison, it approximated a sus¬ 
tained tone. 

A perfect trill in the guitar style of fin¬ 
gering seems quite impracticable. It is cer¬ 
tainly too fine an effect to be omitted by the 
finished player, and can easily be acquired 
by observing,- for the time]'Sam Pride’s 
style of execution. *--— — 

The Bohee brothers, James and George, 
colored, were noted “thimble” players of 
the Weston “school,” though not so robust 
and demonstrative in their execution, in 
fact aspiring to the refined. Gentlemanly 
and unassuming in demeanor, they were 
doubly popular with the public. They fre¬ 
quently traveled in company with Weston, 
and were prominent factors of the combina¬ 
tion. They went to London, England, sev¬ 
eral years ago where, meeting with public 
favor as players and teachers, they re¬ 
mained. 

Blackman (or Blankman), an old-time 
colorecTplayer, of Troy, N. Y., is credited 
with having applied the tremolo movement 
to the banjo over thirty years ago. 

That was before the advent in this coun¬ 
try of the mandolin. 

Query: Had Blackman heard the man¬ 
dolin and so conceived the idea of substi¬ 
tuting the forefinger for thq plectrum? 
For that’s its action—the addition being 
the accompaniment with the thumb. 

However that may be, what a field of op¬ 
portunities the “tremolo” opened for the 
banjoist! Its beautiful effect was quickly 
recognized and the movement appropriated 
by the players of the day—Harry Stan- 
wood, Lew Brimmer, and others, who were 
not slow in popularizing and disseminating 
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it with their “Home, Sweet Home,” while 
playing an accompaniment with the thumb. 

I specially mention Stanwood and Brim¬ 
mer, as they were among the first to 
“spread” the tremolo, and at that time were 
New York favorites— Stan wood with Billy 
Emerson's California Minstrels^ at 720 
Broadway, and Brimmer with Henry 
Wood’s Minstrels, Broadway, opposite the 
old St. Nicholas Hotel- I mention Stan-^ 
wood first as he was £he better banjoist. A" 
knowledge of "music —'wHch~~3rimmer 
lacked—enabled him to study the instru¬ 
ment intelligently, and of the two (they 
both attended at my studio) he was the 
most studious and ambitious. 

Harry Stanwood was a Canadian. He 
had received a liberal education, was well 
versed in music, had a fine conception of 
the banjo, and had he lived would have at¬ 
tained high rank as an artist. 

Although affecting the comic role, he 
was not an Ethiopian comedian, and his 
solos and incidental “remarks” were com¬ 
paratively of a refined character. 

Lew Brimmer, on the contrary, was 
drollery personified, either on or off the 
stage, very original in his “remarks,” and 
• the originator of many of the slang phrases 
that “went the rounds.” He was a “happy- 
go-lucky,” and lived in the present. But 
for this he might have become a fine ban- 
joist. He boasted much of his “educated 
finger,” as he expressed it, referring to the 
tremolo movement, in the execution of 
which he assumed he could not be ap¬ 
proached, and would say that “when he 
dropped it on ‘old Culinary’ (a heavy metal 
rim banjo presented to him by an enter¬ 
prising maker, for business reasons, and 
which he occasionally introduced) it made 
the angels weep.” 

A good, all-around player, he was also, 
unfortunately, a “good fellow,” and to the 
frailties of too good fellowship and its asso¬ 
ciations may be attributed the untimely 
closing of a promising career and his early 


taking off, with “none so poor to do him . 
reverence.” 

Poor Lew !—his own worst enemy—led a 
chequered life, and his misfortunes were 
“thick upon him,” but his drollery often 
served him a good turn. 

Many a good story is told of him and his 
ready adaptability in exigencies. 

He once was traveling out West with a 
company which stranded at a ^mall town on 
the Mississippi river. By some stratagem 
the company succeeded in decamping, leav¬ 
ing Lew on the levee with only his banjo, 
among strangers, and not a nickel in his 
exchequer. Sitting on a bale of cotton and 
deploring his ill-luck, he was aroused from 
his musing by the arrival of a steamboat. 
His hopes brightened. Possibly he might 
be able to beg passage, indifferent as to it's 
termination. Throwing his banjo over his 
shoulder and venturing on board, he saun¬ 
tered around, hoping to attract attention, 
but nothing came of it. 

Finally, when about to cast off the lines 
and it became then or never for Lew, he 
sought the Captain, only to be gruffly or¬ 
dered ashore—and “mighty quick, too.” 
Lew eyed him for a moment, as if sound¬ 
ing him, walked erately ashore, unlim¬ 
bered his banjo and, standing at the water’s 
edge, commenced singing “We Parted by 
the River’s Side,” in a voice so loud that it 
attracted the attention of all on board. The 
Captain stood amazed at the audacious cool¬ 
ness of the proceeding, but he proved not 
devoid of humor, and quickly grasping the 
“pat” but ludicrous application of the song, 
burst into a hearty laugh and with an ex¬ 
pression more assuring than polite told Lew 
to “git on,” and throughout the passage 
and until New Orleans was reached only 
“the best was good enough for Lew.” 

(To be continued.) 

Don’t forget to mention The Cadenza when 
writing to advertisers. They like to know when 
and where you saw their announcements, and 
1 your mention of The Cadenza will be a service 
to us. 
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Suggestions for Mandolin Instruction. 

Written Exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY G. HENRI PICARD, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Director Picard’s Bandurria Orchestra.) 

In the June number of The Cadenza 
appeared an article relative to mandolin 
ensemble playing, by Mr. R. Hempel, that 
should be given serious consideration by 
those interested in the progress of this 
beautiful instrument; and especially by 
those occupying positions as teachers and 
orchestra leaders. 

It is a fact that teachers in general al¬ 
most totally neglect the training of the 
right hand, which (contrary to the opinions 
of some) is the most important part of 
mandolin instruction and of vast impor¬ 
tance in orchestral work; for upon this 
member depends almost entirely the quality 
of tone produced. 

Before proceeding farther, I may state 
that this article is an attempt to point out 
the importance of right-hand drilling and 
memorizing in mandolin instruction and 
the benefits to be derived from the same, 
both in individual and orchestra practice. 
Undoubtedly many of my readers have 
heard of the original Spanish Students, 
who created such a furore in the musical 
world some eighteen years ago, they having 
played in almost every country on the 
globe and before the crowned heads of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Having studied the bandurria seven 
years with Senor Melquiades Hernandez, 
leader of the Students, and having played 
two seasons with the Hernandez Sextette, 
of Boston, I am thoroughly acquainted with 
the methods used in the drilling of this 
world-famous company. The Students 
numbered 22 men, and of these only two 
could read music; which argues seriously 
against those who are continually condemn¬ 
ing what they term “playing by ear.” 

When playing in public they had no di¬ 
rector to mark time, crescendos, ritards, etc. 
^11 these details were thoroughly memo¬ 


rized; each player knew when and where 
to use the shadings, and every note was 
picked uniformly, which, apart from the 
beautiful smoothness thus imparted to the 
playing of the Students, was pleasing to 
the eye, all movements being in unison. 
One member did not play with a flat wrist, 
another with extremely elevated wrist, but 
all played alike, producing the tremolo from 
the wrist, entirely, and not from the elbow, 
which is the case with many mandolin play¬ 
ers, and especially those using the trio and 
quartet movements. 

The repertoire of the Students consisted 
of one hundred and fifty selections, includ¬ 
ing many famous Spanish and Polish 
dances, Mozart’s and Beethoven’s sonatas 
and the principal overtures, all of which 
were thoroughly memorized and played 
without the use of printed music. Their 
success was due entirely to this method of 
right-hand training, memorizing every¬ 
thing, and the extreme respect held by the 
members for their teacher and director. 
The argument may now arise that they 
were bandurria players and that this in¬ 
strument is entirely different to the man¬ 
dolin. This is true, for the bandurria has 
twelve strings and"is tuned in fourths; that 
fact, however, has no bearing on the 
use of the right hand in strokin g or 
tremolo. 

During my experience as a teacher and 
soloist, I directed most of my attention to 
the training of the right hand, having had 
its importance imparted to me by Mr. Her¬ 
nandez from my first lesson. Up to 1898, 
I had never played the mandolin, but, be¬ 
coming interested, and seeing an opportu¬ 
nity to introduce my methods, I took up 
the study of the mandolin. I went - to 
some of the best teachers in Boston for in¬ 
struction, and was stupefied at the replies 
I received to my inquiries concerning posi¬ 
tion and the method of using the plectrum. 
I was told to play in the position which 
seemed easiest to me and not a word was 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written Exclusively for Thb Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE. NEW YORK CITY. 

V. 

To the widely spread publicity born of 
the Morrell Banjo Tournament may be 
largely attributed the engendering of the 
spirit of rivalry—I might say bapjo bellig¬ 
erency—which raged with increasing asper¬ 
ity up to 1867, the year of the Dobson- 
Buckley controversy. 

To be chronologically correct, it should 
be incidentally mentioned that some time 
previous to this fiasco—for so it proved— 
the banjo-playing members of the Dobson 
family, then not very extensively known,^ 
and whose acquaintance the writer had not 
formed—exhibited a restless desire for a 
banjo record and, having singled out the 
writer as a promising opportunity, proceed¬ 
ed with most assiduous persistency to pub¬ 
licly contrast proficiencies, much to the dis¬ 
paragement of the writer and further, occa¬ 
sionally approaching the verge of personal 
collision, as if such a course might help to 
emphasize the possession of superior banjo 
qualifications—on general principles. 

Finally, indifference yielding to persist¬ 
ency of attack and desirous of disposing of 
the subject effectually, a challenge was pub¬ 
lished in .the New York Clipper which— 
that there might be no charge of slighting— 
included all the banjo-aspiring members of 
the family. 

If I recall it correctly, the wager was 
$500. 

As anticipated by the writer, nothing re¬ 
sulted but a protracted and somewhat acri¬ 
monious weekly controversy in the columns 
of the Clipper, weel^nd week about. The 
ostensible cause of the failure was the 
writer’s insistance that the judges should 


be musicians, which was opposed by the 
challenged party as an entirely superfluous 
qualification. . And so the effort was 
dropped. However, that no doubtful infer¬ 
ence should remain, the writer decided to 
prepare a contestant who might prove more 
acceptable, and here is where Mr. J. K. 
Buckley enters. 

At this time Mr. Buckley could play 
well, and it was an open question respect¬ 
ing the relative banjoic merits of himself 
and the Dobsons, and as this relationship 
was in a state of agitation Mr. Buckley was 
not averse to a contest; so, after two or 
three months of preparation with the writer, 
he challenged the family through the. Clip¬ 
per, for $1,500, Mr. A. R. (“Sandy”) 
Spencer (a friend of the writer) depositing 

certified check for that amount. 

Sandy was the proprietor of a cafe ad¬ 
joining Henry Woods’ Minstrel Hall on 
Broadway. His place was a rendezvous for 
minstrels and other professionals. He was 
a fair banjoist himself, and always kept a 
fine banjo or two for the convenience of his 
banjo playing patrons. It was here that the 
meetings (and wranglings) were held and 
where the writer, in^the interests of Mr. 
Buckley, endeavored to adjust differences, 
but ineffectually, as the same principal ob¬ 
jection was again interposed; and after a 
renewal of newspaper hostilities in the 
Clipper, this second attempt to bring about 
an issue.received its quietus in a vigorous 
editorial by Frank Queen (deceased), then 
editor and proprietor of the Clipper, which, 
censuring “the tactics of the party of the 
first part,” was highly complimentary of 
Mr. Buckley. Mr. Buckley still lives, and 
his fingers seem not to have lost their cun : 
jvng. 

Of all the banjo contests that have oc¬ 
curred within the range of the writer’s ex¬ 
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perience, there was but one instance where¬ 
in the color line was not drawn and, oddly 
enough, this was in the vicinity of the fight¬ 
ing ground of the “Border War.” 

In 1884, when Kansas City, Mo., was en¬ 
joying its “boom days/' there came from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a colored man, an “ear 
player,” Stinson by name, whose banjo 
playing attracted more than ordinary notice. 
His pieces were mostly new to that locality, 
and as he could play them well he was soon 
in high favor, and there developed in his 
head the self-congratulating notion that he 
was just “monarch of all he surveyed,”— 
a conclusion he exhibited no particular 
delicacy in proclaiming. But there were 
others!—white players, with pre-empted 
ciaims, who objected to this usurpation, 
were little disposed to take kindly to the 
presumptive assumptiveness of the “darx 
horse.” So felt Dan Polk; so felt others; 
but it is of Dan Polk I write—a really fine 
executant, - who enjoys the further distinc¬ 
tion of having been the first to introduce 
the mandolin pick on the banjo. His 
friends, confident of his superior abilities 
and determined that they should be ac¬ 
knowledged, decided there should be a con¬ 
test. Interest on the probabilities ran high, 
for the colored man had gained many ad¬ 
mirers of his playing. The rest can be 
easily and briefly told. The event came off 
at the Ninth Street Museum during the 
regular vaudeville performance and the de¬ 
cision was left to the audience, which by 
general acclamation pronounced in favor of 
Polk—so scoring another victory for cor¬ 
rect principles—and the banjoists of Kan¬ 
sas City were appeased. 

In calling the roll of the early banjoists 
I would be remiss indeed were I to over¬ 
look Mr. Fred Mather, a gentleman resid¬ 
ing in Brooklyn, N. Y., whose many accom¬ 
plishments and experiences, if written, 
would fill a book. As a showman he was, 
as expressed in stage vernacular, a “gen¬ 
eral utility” and exceptionally an understudy 
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“all over the bill”; a fine banjo soloist, ex¬ 
cellent straight jig dancer, female imperson¬ 
ator (“wench dancer” in those days), an 
fait on either end—with bones or tambour¬ 
ine—and I believe it no exaggeration to say 
he could have done a ballad in an emergen¬ 
cy. And more. As a patriotic citizen he 
“washed up” and went to the front in our 
war of the rebellion, serving with distinc¬ 
tion on the field of glory. Though all fields 
seemed alike to him, the literary field next 
presented the most alluring attractions, and 
as a writer his graceful pen, wielded in 
many contributions to the press and other¬ 
wise, has earned him a most .enviable prom¬ 
inence—a realization of the truism that the 
pen is mightier than the sword, in proof of 
which I have only to mention his contribu¬ 
tions to Forest and Stream entitled “Men 
I Have Fished With,” which have since 
been published in book form. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. E. Henning, of 
Chicago, a gentleman of well established 
prominence in the musical world as writer, 
composer, teacher, inventor and manufac- • 
turer of superlatively fine banjos, for per¬ 
mission to extract the following from a let¬ 
ter of Mr. Mather’s received by him some 
time since. 

Mr. Mather writes as follows: 

“I knew ‘Old Joe’ Sweeney about or be¬ 
tween 1846 and 1848, when I was a boy of 
thirteen to fifteen. He came North with a 
circus twice in different years. He t augh t 
me how to ‘bring dowiTmy thuml^TOf ftS^ 
‘Grape Vine Twist/ Old Joe! I have 
often wondered why ‘Old.’ As near as T 
can remember he was not over thirty then. 
Perhaps his song 

“ ‘Old Joe a kickin’ up behind and befo’, 

“ ‘A11’ a yaller gal kickin’ up behind old Joe’ 

was the origin. * * * I believe there is 
no doubt that he was the first to put the 
thumb string on the banjo, the ‘chaunter 
or‘chanter’ we called it then, but I have not 
heard the word in years.” 
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"Old Dan Emmet was the great banjo 
man of the day. His forte was in stringing 
oft nonsense and making it sound well. He ' 
played jigs for me in very slow time, ‘Old 
Folks at Home' as- slow as Parepa Rosa 
sang it; my doubles and trebles on the sand¬ 
ed floor put in all the variations. 

"Old Dan used to sing: 

Talk all de night long, dc night long. 
What’s dat down dar dat you pick up? 
ohoo shall de Egyptian 
W alk tro de garden to Jerusalem. 

Rock, Susanna, do fare you well. etc. 

Old Simon Buckhart, de hearty, hearty hart 
He kep a full sale grocery store, an’ 

Had two peck measures; one held two 
quarts 

And de odder didn’t hold a half a pint - 
Ao; not by a jug full. 

And such stuff that wouldn’t go now, hut 
was original then and took ” 

When travelling with Murphy, West and 
Pee! s Minstrels, back in the fiftS (both 
Luke \\ est and Matt Peel were comic banjo 

CZZ " CU ^ ^ Mather 

of ti!^ If'"’ 8 ° l thc Kn0 " : Nothings 
1 7 Cd -' s »■« to offer to take a pin from 
‘l>e left-hand lapel of the coat 

’Once when I went on in place of Luke 

laid' tli " 10 • VaS . ln<l ' Sp0Scd ) Albany, I 
la.d the banjo down, gazed at thc stage 

feet an? a , Pm ’ str aightcncd it with mv 

went wiId P T It |°" C ° at and bouse 
Luke took thc thin<v un 
and made a great hit. * f 

* * * - ... 

MaXl'^n 6 ‘ Co “ a -to Daltcc^with 
.i • . ’ ( mind an encore T 

to-k that dance has never been “ vc( , 

"e had the shells on each knee, one on the 
breast and 0 „ e on each hand. a „ c 
up as South Sea Islanders.” de 

f urther. on he writes • ■ “T 


■plnnk’ on it in an old time way, neve, 
taking kindly to six strings or frets es¬ 
pecially the latter. I har/forgotten mCt 
that I could play and learn nothing new 
and fully realize that the banjo world has 
moved since I began plunking, over half a 
century ago.’.’ 

Mentioning Matt Peel reminds me of a 
httle banjp act I originated when traveling 
w.th h,s company, (mentioned in a former 
article), and which I did. with him. We 
Called it ‘The Siamese Twins,” made up as 
Siamese, and were secured together bv an 
elastic strap. Sitting close together and one 
passing his arm around the other, enabled 
each to hold and stop the strings upon the 
o ters banjo while employing his right 
band upon his own. Of course we played 
the same pieces and precisely alike, and so 
>t was nothing more than each playing his 
own banjo; but it didn’t so appear to the 
audience; it was mystifying, and deemed a 
remarkab c feat. The act, which was in¬ 
duced by our lecturer with a few appro- 
priate remarks describing Nature’s woiuler- 
tul freak, was varied with songs-and 0 ,„. 
Ration a ,a Siamese, and made parti/- 
J anms,n S by quarrels i/r which each 
ted to withdraw in opposite directions, and 
tbe tioublcs which followed 

As with Mr. Mather’s “Cocoauut Dance.” 

I think the act I,as never been revived 

ea r rl -y ?" C - E - H - 'Vill¬ 

i’ whom 1 briefly noticed in a former 
. tide, may well lay claim to being an ohl- 
t me banjo,St and as one who has contribut¬ 
ed much to advance the instrument. Our 
acquamtancc was formed in the early fifti cs 

pain—-Matt I eel s Campbells. I know of 
u’u'strel performer whose experience 

’ ho'/ a - br ° ader ra, L?c. and out of the 
shou business, and yerilv what lie could 
relate would furnish a most interesting vol- 
time to FrecTSfatlier’s “book ” • 

stu^f 1,0 t0 ° " aS 3 ffe ' ,era l “under- 
stud) .in any emergency, and “at home” 
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witli the banjo ( at one time heralded 


... . .. , as the • "Newcomb was always good as a comedian 

Lion Lanjoist ), bones, tambourine, violin, j and banjoist, and great in his burlesr/ue lee- 
brass, jig or interlocutor, as occasion might tore, but Thayer was the banjo-plawr and 
demand, and when tired of the stage, a could play as well as either Briggs Jr Rum- 
broker, jeweler, promoter, speculator; at sey ever could.” For want of space 1 must 


one time ringmaster with Spaulding & 
Rogers’ circus, at another, on the Mississip¬ 
pi river in i860, managing a side show on 
the steamboat “James Raymond/ 1 which 
towed a smaller boat named “The Floating 
Palace,” that had been converted into a 
floating Amusement Hall for giving enter¬ 
tainments at the different landings and 
along the bayous not navigable for boats of 
usual draught. Jt was a boast of the cap¬ 
tain that “The Palace could run on a heavy 
dew.” 

I take pleasure in acknowledging my in¬ 
debtedness to him for much that follows. 

Li 1839 heard Pete Jenkins (of whom 
I have written ) sing the “Ivy Green,” ac¬ 
companying himself with his banjo and, as 
he expressed it, he was “dead gone on thc 
instrument.” 

To quote him further: “The ne*t day I 
bargained to have one made and got it In 
about a week. It was a beauty. Pine neck, 
pine pegs, a peck measure rim, a white 
sheepskin head tacked on. and I went at it 
for keeps. My mother allowed me to take 
it to bed with me every night and I plunked 
myself to sleep, as happy as a child could 
he.” In 1847 he had his first experience 
with a minstrel show, of which he says: 
“It was called Evans’ Minstrels and, con¬ 
sidering the times, they were good. Some 
of its members were Jack Huntley, Frank 
Moran, Rill Elliott, Juba (colored), thc 
best dancer that ever lived, and Gus Mead, 
the best banjo player I ever heard until I 
saw and heard you. He could beat Briggs, 
Rumsey, Pic Butler or any of them as long 
as he lived.” Later, in '47, he went to Bos¬ 
ton, uniting with Bill Newcomb and Bige 
Thayer (both banjoists and comedians), 
who had a statuary and minstrel show— 
odd combination! Speaking of them: 


for the present, forego further.mention of 
incidents relating to. Mr. WincheJl, hut 
must say that throughout his long profes¬ 
sional career he was a prominent represen¬ 
tative of the banjo, and his experience in¬ 
cludes association with nearly even first- 
class company which flourished during the 
palmy days of minstrelsy. 

Changing the subject, I wonder how 
many know that P. Gilmore, leader of Gil¬ 
more’s famous brass band, may have got 
his inspiration from playing a tambourine 
in a minstrel band? '.No, not that exactly, 
for he was a very poor player; but I’ll let 
Winch ell tell it. “When I went to Boston 
in } 849,_Pat_Gilmore was then playing the 
tambourine with Ordway’s /Eolian Min¬ 
strels. Jerry Bryant was playing the hones. 
I met him on the street, when lie told- me 
that Pat Gilmore, thc afterwards great 
leader of Gilmore’s Band, couldn’t play thc 
tambourine any, and that there was an open¬ 
ing for me. We went to the hall where I 
played for Ord way, was engaged at once, 
went on that night and Pat was ’off the 
bill.’” Strange! 

(To be continued.) 


The Mandolin—An Appreciation. 

Written Exclusively for Th k Cadenza. 

BY W. POUTER TKUKSDEU.. 

It is the object of the writer, in the fol¬ 
lowing articles, to add a few words to the 
already extensive published writings anent 
thc mandolin. It is not proposed to go into 
burdensome detail, nor Stall wc strive to 
make of it a scientific essay, hut simply to 
state a few observations as they occur to us, 
hoping that to the general reader they will 
prove to be readable and perhaps instruc¬ 
tive. 

One of the first things about the mando-— 
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cate alternating the first and second fingers 
on the first three strings, at the same time 
leaving the thumb to do its triple duty. 
When I see a player attempting to play a 
rapid passage with one finger or the thumb 
alone, I am always reminded of a person 
hobbling along on one foot and holding up 
the other. There is about half the labor 
involved, and about twice the speed gained 
when thumb and first finger or the first two 
fingers are- alternated in picking. This 
fact alone would seem to be proof enough 
that this method is best, but it is also true 
"-fiat it is absolutely impossible to execute 
ii the proper tempo such pieces as Foden’s 
“Alice, Where Art.Thou?” Mertz's “Mer¬ 
ry Wives of Windsor,” and hundreds of 
others, unless this system is used, and on 
all the strings. One of our most promi¬ 
nent soloists goes so far as to advocate 
using three fingers alternately on all the 
strings, as x . . . > x . . While 

this might be practical in certain cases, it 
does not seem best to apply it in all cases. 
A general rule, perhaps, would be to alter¬ 
nate the thumb and first finger on the three 
bass strings, and the first and second fin¬ 
gers on the first three strings. However, 
in my own case I find it an advantage to 
alternate the thumb and finger as far as 
the second string at times. 

While this subject has been discussed 
more or less in the journals devoted to the 
stringed instruments, these few ideas may 
be of some use to my readers. While in¬ 
tended for the guitar, they apply as well to 
the banjo. 


Tremolo—A fever and ague attachment. 
The singers using it make one think they 
are gargling their throats with cayenne 
pepper. 

Tuba—A big brass instrument that 
serves as a hiding-place from persistent 
creditors.—Geo. Brayley, in the Musical 
Enterprise. 


Banjo Reminiscences. v 

Written Exclusively for The Cadenza. f 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE. NEW YORK CITY. 

VI. 

Still with the old-timers! Truly a sub¬ 
ject which might furnish most interesting 
material for many good-sized volumes. But 
it is not the present purpose to enter largely 
into history or incorporate within the limit 
allotted me irrelevant details of the lives of 
our banjo veterans, believing that the main 
object will be best subserved and the 
sketches made more interesting if limited to • 

pertinent mentions of the early-day players 
and their personalities, including those 
principally who may be said to have helped 
to shape the destiny of the banjo, with 
such little incidents and anecdotes within 
my recollection, or I may % have been able 
to glean from the past, and with which 
their names may be associated. 

Contemporary with Briggs, Rumsey, 

Butler, Winchell and Arlington was Ben x , u 

Cotton. 

Born in Pawtucket, R. I., July 27, 1829, 
he still lives, despite the vicissitudes of a 
long and eventful professional service cov¬ 
ering half a century; and a better pre¬ 
served, sprightlier, happier or more active 
septuagenarian .would be difficult to find. 

Although now extensively engaged in the 
laundry business up in 124th Street, Han¬ 
cock Place, his old stage ardor remains un¬ 
diminished, and, to paraphrase, scratch the 
laundryfnan and you’ll find a minstrel-, for 
nothing pleases him better than chatting 
with his friends over the incidents of his . 
professional life during those happy old 
' minstrel days, and his mind teems with 
•reminiscences. f ' , 

I In evidence of his early predilectioiWor 
the stage, he relates the following aW - . ' 

dote: 

He was but a mere lad Sffu 1 g\forw-."' . ^ ^; iv . ^ 

* trifling wages in a cotton factory in Paw¬ 
tucket, when a minstrel company visited 
the town. He was wild to attend, but the 
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admission, 25 cents, was “not in sight"; and 
what should he do? Strolling along the 
street, his mind engrossed with the momen¬ 
tous problem, he encountered an old Irish 
woman who had just purchased an entire 
sheep at the butcher’s and stood “wishing 
aloud" that she could find someone to 
carry it for her, and she’d “pay" ’em well 
fur it." Here’s my chance, thought Ben, 
and with the vision of the coveted “quarter" 
flashing through his mind, quickly offered 
his services. “Sure you’re a foine gos¬ 
soon, an’ indade ye’ll be well paid fur yer 
throuble,” she said. Thus assured, he 
shouldered the sheep, asking “How fur do 
> you live?" “Och, an’ it’s but a shtip or 
two, my shweet little mon, an’ I wish I was 
yer mither." Ben felt that he could carry 
the sheep all night for the dear old soul, 
but it was becoming rather heavy, and after 
going eight or ten blocks he ventured to 
ask: “Ain’t we most there?" “Faith an’ 
its jes’ furninst us, darlin’," purred the old 
woman. The “furninst," Ben found, was 
about half a mile further, when she stopped 
at her shanty and invited him in to “war- 
ruin" himself. No, no; though nearly fro¬ 
zen he’d no time to spare if he expected to 
get back to see the show; and he’d like to 
be paid. Whereupon the old woman thrust 
her hand into her capacious pocket, and, 
after fumbling in its depths for some time, 
finally brought forth a stick of candy, ex¬ 
claiming, as she handed it to him: “There, 
take that, ye spalpeen; an’ it’s more’n ye 
desarve for takin’ advantage of a poor old 
workin’ woman"; and slamming the door 
in his face, Ben was certainly left out in the 
■ cold, and philosophically decided to forego 
his visit to the minstrels. 

Ben, while relating this story, which he 
calls his first experience in minstrelsy, ac¬ 
knowledged that of all the**vicissitudes en¬ 
countered during his fifty years of show 
experience, this has endured in his memory 
aS the bitterest; and that even now the very 
mention of sheep causes him a faintness. , 


Perhaps I should mention that to become 
a jig dancer was his earliest ambition, and 
the ability he early evinced in his heels was 
the pride and boast of Pawtucket. And f\ 
this introduces another anecdote he enjoys 
relating, although it records another disap¬ 
pointment which befell him not long sub¬ 
sequently to his adventure with the Irish¬ 
woman and her sheep. 

A minstrel show had reached his town 
with but meager assets, and with the com¬ 
pany was a quite famous colored jig-dancer 
known as “The Boston Rattler.” Even 
with this strong attraction (in early days a 
minstrel company was not complete with¬ 
out a good jig-dancer), the attendance was 
small, and the company found itself unable 
to meet its bills. As this would prevent 
their leaving, it was proposed that an extra 
effort should be made to draw out the peo¬ 
ple, and having learned of Master Bennie’s 
home popularity as a dancer, a match was 
arranged between him and the “Rattler,” 
to come off on the following evening. Ben 
was to receive ten dollars for his services, 
with the understanding that the “Rattler" 
should not “let himself out" in the dance, 
and that Bennie’s popularity should not be 
disturbed. Small hand-bills announcing 
the event were well distributed, and result¬ 
ed in packing the house. The “Rattler" 
kept his promise to “go easy," and the en¬ 
thusiasm of the audience was unbounded 
when the decision was announced, in favor 
of Bennie, who hurried home with the lau¬ 
rels of victory, although ashamed of the 
part he had played in the deception—an 
emotion which he admits was considerably 
modified during his later years. 

On the following morning, bright and 
early, Master Bennie called at the hotel for 
his “ten," and—the company had left town 
soon after the performance! 

Mr. Cotton was prominent not only as a 
fine banjoist, but—versatile, as were so 
many of the eTrTy' players—an all-around 
comedian, dancer and “funny man," and an 
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artist with the bones and tambourine. 

His first engagement was in 1845, and 
with a side-show’ minstrel company con¬ 
nected with Van Amberg’s Menagerie, as¬ 
sociating with George Coes (later the Cali¬ 
fornia champion banjoist, whom I men¬ 
tioned in a former number), who taught 
him “to pick out a tew tunes on the banjo/' 

Closing with this company at the end of 
the season, he returned to his home with 
the determination to become a banjo player 
before engaging again. 

As before mentioned, banjos were scarce 
to be found in those days, and good ones 
were mostly of home-made construction; 
so, to secure one, he had cither to make it 
or have it made, and as he had not been en¬ 
riched to any appreciable extent through 
his side-show engagement, his choice was 
soon made, and he set about making one 
himself: the old story retold—the expe¬ 
rience of nearly all the old-timers, my own 
as well. 

Contrasting the conditions which beset 
our banjo pioneers in their pursuit of banjo 
knowledge with those which now obtain, 
the ease with which the players of to-day 
can equip themselves, not only with instru¬ 
ments to suit their most whimsical fancy, 
but printed music in great variety as well, 
I wonder, if the same conditions still ob¬ 
tained, would there now be so many banjo- 
ists? Hardly, I think. But the reflection 
is interesting. 

Here is Cotton’s experience as a banjo 
maker, given in his own words?— 

“I couldn’t come across a banjo, so I 
thought I’d try my hand at making one. I 
got an old sieve for the rim, and made a 
handle out of a stick of pine and whittled 
out some pegs of the same; then I got an 
old drum-head that had been thrown aside, 
soaked it all night, as it was hard and 
tough, and after several hours of hard 
work succeeded in stretching it over the 
rim and tacking it on: but when it was 
finished I was proud of it. But I soon got 


tired of it, having to heat it up eVery time 
I wanted to play; so I bargained with a 
friend of mine, in Pawtucket, who was 
quite a genius, to make one with screws on 
the rim to. draw the head tight. The 
handle was a beauty—curly maple with 
smooth fingerboard; and oh, what a sweet 
tone it had! I kept that banjo for several 
years, and got so I could play any number 
of jigs and banjo songs; but, as I had never 
learned music, it was a serious drawback to 
me. Finally I sold it for twenty dollars, 
and bought one of Wilson's silver-rim ban¬ 
jos; and I don't believe a finer-toned banjo 
has ever been put together." (Wilson’s 
very superior banjos were mentioned in the 
June number of Tin-; Cadenza.) 

In 1854 Cotton was with Matt Peel’s _ 
Campbell Minstrels, the most .popular trav- 
eling ^company on the road,, then and until 
his (Peel's) decease many years later. 
Hipe Rumscy was also with this company 
at the time—the primo banjoist. Ben had 
now become a good player, good enough— 
which implies much—to play for Master 
Tommy Peel, one of the best and most fin¬ 
ished jig-dancers I ever knew, aqd who, 
before, had the orchestra for his dance. 
As a “danseuse" (wench dancer) Master 
Tommy's Lucy Long, in the little sketch 
bearing that name, displayed a versatility 
and mastery of his *art that added greatly 
to his popularity. 

In 1855 Cotton joined Sniffin’s Min¬ 
strels, then located at 444 Broadway, New 
York, where, in addition to his banjo and 
other specialties, he introduced his version 
of the then famous character dance, “Es¬ 
sence of Old Virginny." 

It is generally understood that Frank 
Brower, one of the oldest and best delinea- . 
' tors of the darkey, originated this highly 
characteristic dance, first calling it “Happy 
Uncle Tom." Later it was re-named ^‘Es¬ 
sence of Old Virginny," by Tom Bnggs, 
the banjoist, and has retained lhat titler— 
v —Cotton^was* one of the first to follow 
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Brower, and was highly successful. Dan 
Bryant, then traveling through the West, 
also brought it out, and it became one of 
his strongest features. He first danced it 
in Galena, Ill., in 1855, to Ned Winchell’s 
banjo. The dance portrayed an old plan¬ 
tation field-hand, so infatuated by music 
that when he heard it he became overpow¬ 
ered and was unable to restrain his impulse 
/ to dance; and in his ecstasy, oblivious of 
all else, he would labor with the clumsiest 
and most grotesque of steps, occasionally 
giving utterance to his joy in happy ex¬ 
clamations. 

Brower had but few successful followers 
other than Cotton, Bryant, Newcomb, Ar¬ 
lington and, perhaps, Mart Sexton, who, 
however, excelled in nothing else; and 
when “made up” was the ideal personifica¬ 
tion of the clumsy, good-natured, happy 
plantation cotton-picker just out of the 
field, and in my estimation (I played for 
him’ while banjoist with Henry Woods’ 
Minstrels, Broadway) was inimitable. 

After filling his engagement with Snif- 
fin’s company, Ben and his best friend— 
his banjo—visited the South, where he en¬ 
gaged with the old circus managers, 
Spaulding and Rogers, on their little Mis¬ 
sissippi steamboat, The Banjo, which, hav¬ 
ing been metamorphosed into a minstrel 
“hall,” was devoted to “playing” the small 
•towns and plantations located along the 
shallow bayous which could be reached in 
no other way. The Banjo was a little 
stern-wheeler with a big water-wheel, sug¬ 
gestive of an old saw-mill, clinging to its 
stern and splashing a veritable cascade 
when in motion. A calliope (steam piano) 
was a distinguishing and important feature 
of The Banjo’s equipment. 

Its function was to advertise the com¬ 
pany. When nearing a landing at which 
it was intended to give a performance, it 
would be brought into action, waking the 
entire settlement and the surrounding 
country with its screeching; and nothing 


more in the way of advertising was neces¬ 
sary. It didn’t take long for it to become 
popular, for Frank? Cardella, the pianist, 
and entire “orchestra” of the show, and 
who played it, knew well “The Hog-eye 
Man” and “Old Rackensack”—the “nation¬ 
al anthems” of the section—and they suf¬ 
ficed to herald the coming of the “show 
folks”—an event in the lives of the isolated 
natives. 

When visiting the plantations the “hall” 
would be literally packed with the colored 
slaves (for this was before our Civil War), 
the only whites attending being their own¬ 
ers who had given them this diversion, and 
who would stand at the ticket office, each 
checking off his own “niggers” as they 
passed into the hall, and paying for his 
“bunch”; and a happier or more demon¬ 
strative audience would.be a rarity. 

Ben availed himself of this opportunity 
for studying the characteristics of the 
Southern negro, often visiting the cotton- 
fields, their cabins, attending their festivals, 
etc., and later, upon returning to the North, 
presented, as a result of his experience, his 
plantation scene of “Old Uncle Snow,” 
which quickly scored a success and equal¬ 
ing Frank Brower’s “Essence” as one of 
the best representations of the genuine old 
darkey ever depicted on the stage. 

A press article of the day gives the fol¬ 
lowing interesting description of “Uncle 
Snow”: “The strange pleasure which at 
first creeps and finally spreads over the old 
man’s countenance, when * the forgotten 
sounds of once-familiar strains strike his 
ear; the determination to leave when they 
abruptly stop, and his inability to do so 
when they revive Uriel overpower him, and 
his final abandoning himself to the song 
and dance, > is a realistic and most forcible 
illustration .of the powers of music on the 
susceptible Ethiopian!” Strong words, in¬ 
deed, for our veteran, but deserving; and 
we may well honor him as one of the 
worthy pioneers of the banjo! 
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Harking back to the time when our 
banjo was in its infancy, and contrasting its 
then simple music with that of the present 
time, cannot but excite our wonder and as¬ 
tonishment at realizing how much has been 
accomplished since the days of Sweeney, 
Emmett, Pete Jenkins, Ned Winchell and 
the few other pioneers—the “first families” 
of the banjo who—some of them—still sur¬ 
vive, living witnesses of the rapid devel¬ 
opment of its potentialities; a growth un¬ 
paralleled in the history of any other mu¬ 
sical instrument! And then, to think of 
the labors, the trials and vexations expe¬ 
rienced by those old pioneers and their am¬ 
bitious successors; their jealousies, rival¬ 
ries, antagonisms! Yes, a battle royal has 
been waged all down the line—and now? 
Is it over? In the light of recent printed 
criticisms, I should say not, but with this 
remarkable difference, however; that while 
the same rancorous and antagonistic bit¬ 
terness is still discernible, it seems now to 
be not the banjoists themselves who are the 
principal combatants, but their respective 
friends and partisans, whose opinions will 
ever remain the same, many of w'hom have 
never “frayed” a string on the instrument! 

But even so, what's the use? Must the 
instrument still stand alone the cause and 
representative of undignified strife? Why 
this pathetically pessimistic wail of “the 
passing of the banjo”? 

And why this recent spasm of bitter crit¬ 
icism? I believe it to be true that the mo¬ 
tives we are really actuated by are often 
quite different from those we suppose we 
are actuated by, and that opinion may 
sometimes outgrow even the scope of the 
instrument. 

There are some whose heads are filled 
with noises that they mistake for musical 
thoughts; but a player needn’t consider 
himself wronged simply because he cannot 
equal.his -superiors. 

Common sense seems most uncommon 
with some, and when it ceases to perform 
• its function, why, anything goes. 


There never can be two equal players; 
a man has no duplicate. And where, in¬ 
deed, would the players of to-day stand had 
others not gone before them and “blazed” 
the way? Why, Armstrong, Farland, 
Partec, Lansing, Lee and a few others have 
made all banjo players their debtors, the 
world over. 

Apropos of the recent articles published 
in the Sun, I do believe that were the sub¬ 
ject viewed dispassionately, the trouble 
would be found to lie not so much with our 
players, who have become' “as thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa,” but in tjhe millions 
of vile, disreputable imitations of the gen¬ 
uine banjo that are foisted continually’upon 
the market by ignorant, unscrupulous and 
mercenary makers, and thus affording oc¬ 
casion for its most righteous disparagement 
in the estimation of musicians and tbe pub¬ 
lic generally. And the players must suffer! 
“Scolopax,” whose recent letter to the 
New York Sun, excepting to the published 
criticisms on “The Passing of the Banjo,” 
contains the following sensible advice: 

“If our devotees will but use good judgment 
in the selection 0f their mude, pursue their 
labors artistically and fraternally, exercise their 
best efforts to improve the quality of tone in the 
instrument and show a neighborly disposition 
toward the brethren of their craft, wc shall hear 
but little more of the “Passing of the banjo.’’ . 

As to the identity of -“Scolopax*” I 
would say that my acquaintance with him 
was formed over tw'enty years ago, when 
he became my pupil, and that our relations 
of sincere and reciprocal friendship have 
continued to the present time. A gentle¬ 
man of refinement and possessed of rare, 
musical attainments, member of one of 
New York’s most prominent and influen¬ 
tial families and a successful Wall street 
broker almost from his infancy, he has kept 
in touch with the banjo and its literature, 
and.is an exceptionally brilliant executant 
in the banjo (“stroke”) style of playing— 
for which he has a preference. 

(To be continued.) 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written Exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY' FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK C1T\. 

vn. 

During a recent conversation with one of 
the oldest minstrels I know, I was shown a 
clipping from an old number of Harper s 
Magazine in which “Mr. Laurence Hutton 
essays to trace the history of Negro Min¬ 
strelsy in America and succeeds in bringing 
together a large number of interesting facts 
in connection with early music and theatri¬ 
cals.” I think the most surprising of his 
statements is one made on the authority of 
Mr. Charley White, one of our earliest 
Ethiopian comedians and minstrel man¬ 
agers, who, during his life, wrote much 
relating to minstrelsy and its members, and 
who, the article states, credits a Mr. Gott¬ 
lieb Graupner, a German musician from 
'Hanover, with being the “father of negro 
song.”. He is said to have siriig “The Gay 
Negro Boy,” in character, accompanying 
himself with the banjo, at the end of the 
second act of “Oroonoko,” on December 
30, 1799, at the Federal Street Theatre. 
BostonTThat Graupner settled in Boston 
in 1798, led the orchestra in the old Fed¬ 
eral Street Theatre, kept a music shop, 
played the oboe, the double bass, and nearly 
every other instrument. I have omitted 
much of detail contained in Mr. Hutton’s 
article, as irrelevant; but the general tenor 
lends the impression that he had familiar 
knowledge of his subject. But is it true? 
If so, it’s a revelation to all with whom I 
ever have conversed about the banjo, and 
a wonder that so important an event could 
have slumbered so long. 

One hardly feels warranted in question¬ 
ing so veracious an authority as Charley 
White, yet, in view of all that has been 
written relating to the first banjo, and by 
intelligent and capable historians contempo¬ 


raneous with Mr. White, and their unanim¬ 
ity of opinion respecting jts crea tjon^at the 
hands .of Joel._\Valker__Swceney, Mr. Lau¬ 
rence Hutton’s statement, which does such 
violence to established tradition, unless 
supported by further and reliable corrobo¬ 
rating, is, to express it mildly, extraordi¬ 
narily improbable. 

That all those who have written • about 
the banjo and Sweeney, some of whom are 
intimately acquainted with the Sweeney 
family and “on the spot,’ so to speak, 
should have, by concerted action, conspired 
together to perpetuate a falsehood, seems 
incredible; and equally so that, within the 
range of my recollection at least, no other 
writer has risen to unmake accepted his¬ 
tory. 

The following extracts from a letter re¬ 
ceived by Mr. J. E. Henning, of. Chicago, 
in 1890, from his friend, Mr_jQ£Q^\Y 
TngeTXgentleman broadly experienced and 
of unquestioned veracity, and who enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance with the Sweeney 
family, will be read with satisfaction: 

•* 7 . E. Henning, Esq. 

“Dear Sir: I have just returned from 
my old home in Appomattox Court House. 
Virginia, the birthplace of old Joel Swee¬ 
ney, the inventor of the banjo. While 
there I visited a large number of his rela¬ 
tives, some^f^thgjn now living at his old 
home; and also visited his grave. I gath¬ 
ered.a few facts from old friendj of his, as 
well as from his sisters. This information 
is reliable, coming as it docs from respon¬ 
sible parties'and from his own family. 

“His full name was Joel Walker 
Sweeney, born about 1813. at his father’s 
old home, one mile northeast of Appomat¬ 
tox Court House, Virginia. 

“The old, original Sweeney, as far t>ack 
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as is known, was Moses Sweeney, grand¬ 
father of Joe and his brother, John 
Sweeney, both of whom owned large es¬ 
tates and valuable property in and around 
what is now Appomattox Court House, 
Virginia. My father owns the old Joe 
Sweeney property, lying one mile south of 
the Court House, while most of the Moses . 
Sweeney property, lying one mile northeast 
of the Court House, is divided up into small 
tracts among the grandchildren. 

“Old Joe had a number of brothers and 
sisters. Miss Martha, Miss Eliza, both 
now dead. Mary Jane married a Mr. 
Flowers; she is now a widow, and quite 
blind; about 70 years old, but retains her 
memory, is highly intelligent and full of 
information; I talked with her several 
times in relation to her brother Joe. Miss 
Lou Sw'eeney is dead. Her husband sur¬ 
vives her and is living near the old home. 
The other sister, Bertha, married Allen 
Conner; they are living near the old home. 
The three brothers were: Joel Walker 
Sweeney, the eldest, bom at the old home 
in 1813, died at the same place October, 
1S60, aged 47 years, and is buried in the 
old family burying-ground near his home; 
Richard Alex Sweeney, the next eldest, 
was a fine performer on the banjo and trav¬ 
eled with his brothers, Joe and Sam; he 
died in the latter part of 1859, in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., w’here he was buried by some of 
his friends. Sam Sweeney, the younger 
brother, was also a fine banjoist, and trav¬ 
eled with his brothers over the Eastern 
States. He was an attache of General 
‘Jeb’ Stuart’s staff during our Civil War, 
when the General was killed. He then 
went with General Lee. He died at Or¬ 
ange Court House, where he w-as buried, in 
1863. 

•'Old Joe was a fine performer on the 
violin. He and his brothers traveled ex¬ 
tensively through the Northern and East¬ 
ern States. While traveling with Athon’s 
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Circus,'he first conceived the idea of black¬ 
ing hfs face and hands and imitating the 
negro. The brothers having become profi¬ 
cient, visited Philadelphia and New York, 
where they gave a number of ‘negro con¬ 
certs,’ as they called them. Athon claimed 
the ’distinction of being the ori gina tor of 
_negro-minstrelsy, but it is evident that Joe 
Sweene y', with his old banjo, first conceived 
the idea and put it into use. 

“After concluding TtTTTew York, his 
brothers turned back, and Joe sailed for 
England, determined, if possible, to play 
his banjo before the Queen. In this he 
was successful, playing on several occa¬ 
sions for the Queen and members of the 
royal family. 

“On his return he stopped at Lynchb urg. 

Va^ where he hired a carriage with four 
horses attached, and a driver, and drove to 
his old home, Appomattox Court House, 
twenty-five miles distant, in great style. 
After ‘taking in’ the neighborhood, he_re- 
turned to Lynchburg and deposited $7,500 
in gold—his remaining capital. 

“It is very evident that Joe Sweeney was 
the father' of negro minstrelsy as well as 
the - inventor and perfector of the banjo. 
Several ojd and reliable farmers in Appo¬ 
mattox related to me how the negro slaves 
used to take a large gourd, attach a stick 
for a staff, and put on four strings made 
oi horsehair, and how fot would hang 
around with" the negroes, learning their 
rude songs and placing an accompaniment 
on this rude instrument, and how he used 
to construct others, substituting a meal - 
sifter for the gourd. -He finally v . 
and-getting hold of some strings, he put on 
a ‘thumb-string,’ as he called it, and very 
soon learned to play most any tune on it. 
This banjo was destroyed, and he then 
made another, a real banjo, making a num- 
ber~of improvements, and placed th e fifth 
string. 

“This w-as really his first perfect banjo, 
which he used for a number of years. In 
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the meantime he had made banjos for his 
brothers, Sam and Dick, and^hey became 
fine performers.” y 

Without doubt, the first female to play 
the banjo was one of Joe’s cousins, Miss 
Polly Sweeney. JHer brother Robert was 
almT violinist Being left-handed, the 
strings upon his violin were reversed. 
Miss Polly first essayed this instrument un¬ 
der her brother’s instruction, and playing 
as he did—left-handed, although not so 
physically constituted; but later she chose 
the banjo and was taught to play by her 
cousin Joe. Her violin practice having 
confirmed the habit of left-hand playing, 
she preferred to continue it with .the banjo, 


would be interesting, and • having been 
asked if I ever knew Tony, Hernandez, an 
old-time guitarist, and 'as I did know him 
well for he and I were together with Matt 
Peel’s minstrels, I trust a few words con¬ 
cerning him are acceptable to the. reader. 

Tony Hernandez, a Cuban, was, in many 
respects, a remarkable character. When 
he first became a professional I know not, 
but he was known in minstrelsy about 
1855, and was then probably thirty-six or 
thiry-eight years of age. j 

My acquaintance with him began when 
we were members ofMatt_^eVs_£om2any. . 
He claimed to have'formerly been connect¬ 
ed with the famous Ravel Pantomime 




rim! Mr Inge' states that K she became a an excellent pantomun.st, acrobat and 
fine performer, and that he hear< | he / j f act j,e was a master of many accom- 

tS'JF&y P.“, He was a musical g emus and 

Tnumber ofvlfiTago and gave her banjo though ignorant of the principles of mu , 
L a relative a Mr Durrum He wanted was a fine guitarist, with most Phenomenal 

to learn to play! but as it was left-handed fingers, and his solos were executed with a 
to learn to piay, uui ^_____ onrl Hnsh that caotivated his au¬ 


to learri iu yicijr, o -<3 it*"**'- 

h e. could do nothing with Jt ~and threw it 
into an old closet, where it remains to this 
day.” 

Mr. Inge secured this old instrument for 
his friend, Mr. Henning, and also much 
written testimony, verifying beyond ques¬ 
tion the facts that it was made by Joe 
Sweeney; that it is the first instrument to ^ 
which, he added'the' fifth string, and also 
the one upon which he first played in 
public. 

I have extracted quite freely from Mr. 
Inge’s letter, even to the extent of super¬ 
fluity, perhaps; but it has seemed desirable 
to do so in verification of his long and fa¬ 
miliar acquaintance with the Sweeney 
family, and, consequently, his ability to fur¬ 
nish a truthful story of the evolution of the 
first banjo. 

To write of guitarists seems hardly with¬ 
in the range of banjo reminiscence, but as 
I have occasionally made departures from 
my subject to introduce what seemed 


brilliancy and dash that captivated his au¬ 
dience. 

He was an excellent flutist, and played 
that instrument in the “first part.” He 
also played a horn in our brass band. But 
this was not the limit of his versatility. 
He was a ballet dancer par excellence, and 
his sketch entitled, “Dancing-master and 
Pupil,” afforded him an opportunity for 
displaying his remarkable ability in this" 
specialty, as well as his keen sense of bur¬ 
lesque. 

He knew Jhp^’ to|make a11 kinds of stage 
“properties,” traps and trick settings, even 
shoes and dresses for stage wear; and how 
he could throw the knives!—long, .heavy, 
spear-shaped blades; they must have 
weighed two pounds each—and he would 
hurl them in seemingly the most careless 
and reckless manner, yet with precision 
simply marvelous. 

I well remember a little sketch in which 
he introduced this feat, for I was one of 
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the assistants to hold a lighted candle near 
the target, and I have not forgotten the 
relief I experienced when he had finished 
without a mishap. Geo. W. (“Pony”) 
Moore—then with our company, but later, 
and now, proprietor of Christy’s Minstrels, 
London, England, would stand against a 
board background and be literally pinned 
to it with the heavy knives thrown by Her¬ 
nandez, standing at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty feet away; no, not exactly stand-- 
ing; for he was continually “pirouetting” 
over the stage in the most grotesque of 
movements, and gesticulating wildly ex¬ 
cept when steadying himself for an instant 
and, with all his force, hurling the knife. 
The really thrilling act was terminated by 
lodging a knife between each finger of 
Moore’s outstretched hand, and then split¬ 
ting an apple placed upon his head. Ned 
Winchell, who also held a candle in the 
act, used to say that what enabled Her¬ 
nandez to succeed so well was the encour¬ 
agement we gave him by our chattering 
Chinese comments. 

Quite a romantic incident connected with 
his early life and exhibiting a phase of his 
dare-devil recklessness, is worth relating. 
It resulted from his association with the 
notorious filibuster, Walker, who was exe¬ 
cuted in Honduras in i860, and whose ad¬ 
ventures Hernandez had joined. In one of 
their raids he was captured, imprisoned 
and condemned to be shot. While in 
prison, having induced his guard to pro¬ 
cure for him a guitar, he composed what 
he called his death song. It so happened 
that on the day preceding the one set for 
his execution the wife and daughter of one 
of the officials were visiting the prison, 
when they were attracted by the sounds of 
a guitar and the voice of Hernandez who, 
having observed them, began singing his 
mournful refrain. The pathos of the situ¬ 
ation—a prisoner about to die calmly and 
resignedly chanting his own dirge—so im¬ 
pressed these sympathetic women that they 


hastened to the authorities and, pleading 
for his life, succeeded in securing a respite 
during which they successfully planned for 
his escape. 

Hernandez, died in New Orleans, near 
the termination of our Civil War. He had 
retired from the stage, and for a few. years 
preceding his death had engaged in teach¬ 
ing the guitar and the flute. 

(To be continued.) 

The Mandolin in India. 

Written Exclusively for The Cadenza.. 

BY GEORGE CECIL. 

Of the stringed instruments to be met 
with in Hindostan the mandolin is the 
least common. Indeed, but for those in 
the possession of two or three exiled Italian 
priests, and some twenty to thirty-five Eng¬ 
lish ladies and their husbands, the man- 
dolino —as the inhabitants of the sunny 
south entitle the instrument which they 
occasionally export to India—is hardly ever 
heard in England’s eastern empire. More¬ 
over, the indigenous inhabitants prefer the 
native banjo—a one-stringed instrument. 
It is to be met with in every city, town, vil¬ 
lage and hamlet of India, the accompani¬ 
ment being played upon a species of ket¬ 
tle drum, entitled the “tom-tom.” The 
combined efforts o.f the instrumentalists are, 
it may be said, intensely annoying. 

At dinner parties and concerts the man¬ 
dolin is occasionally to be heard. Eng¬ 
lish airs—such as “Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep,” “Annie Laurie,” “My Love 
Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” and other 
pieces of music of a sostenuto nature are 
played thereon, whilst one or two enter¬ 
prising mandolinists havk* attempteiTRHiP- 
range the native folk-songs. Even Sousa’s 
famous marches have been attempted by up- 
to-date Anglo-Indian mandolin players— 
with not very successful results. In con¬ 
nection with “station” concerts in India it 
may be observed that the performer is not 
invariably accorded fair play. For in the 
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referred to just one more opportunity to and also to lend their active and moral 


redeem themselves; unless they do so at 
once, and show a disposition to act honor¬ 
ably in the future, we intend to give the 
public some mighty interesting reading- 
matter concerning them. “A word to the 
wise,” etc. _ 

Invitation to Music Publishers and 
Manufacturers. 

Music publishers and manufacturers are 
earnestly invited to attend the meeting of 
the American Guild of Ban joists, Mando- 
linists and Guitarists, to be held at Boston, 
Mass., January 22, 1902, by order of the 
temporary secretaries, Clarence L. Partee 
and Charles Morris. 

The meeting is to be held in connection 
with the Festival Association Concert at 
Boston, on same date, and visitors who 
wish to attend the Guild meeting are re¬ 
quested to call at the office of the Festival 
Association, Walter Jacobs, Manager, 165 
Tremont Street, on the morning of 
January 22, where' notice will be given' 
of the exact hour and place of the 
Guild meeting. This course is necessary 
owing to the fact that a dinner is being 
arranged for by the Reception Committee, 
the meeting to take place immediately after 
dinner, and the location of the dining-hall 
had not been decided upon at our date of 
going to press. There is ample time, how¬ 
ever, and all arrangements will be perfect¬ 
ed before the attending visitors arrive in 
Boston. 

This meeting of the Guild, together with 
the magnitude of the Festival Concert on 
the same day, will make the occasion the 
largest and most important in the history 
of the banjo, mandolin and guitar. The 
objects of the Guild being of the highest, 
and the general welfare of the entire pro¬ 
fession and associated trades being in¬ 
volved, music publishers and manufactur¬ 
ers everywhere will find it greatly to their 
advantage to attend the Guild meeting, 


support. 

It is the intention to nominate officers 
and enroll members at the meeting and to 
launch the organization in full swing. 
Publishers, manufacturers, teachers and 
others interested in the stringed instru¬ 
ments cannot fail to realize the great bene- . 
fits to be derived from such an organiza¬ 
tion ; and it is confidently believed that the 
Guild will grow rapidly and substantially, 
as a large membership has already been 
enrolled, and many new applicants are ex¬ 
pected to join at Boston. 

A report in full of all the preliminary 
work in connection with the Guild, which 
has been accomplished, together with a 
sketch of the objects, aims and purposes 
of the organization and suggestions for its 
management, has been prepared by Mr. 
Clarence L. Partee and will be read at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Charles Morris has prepared a 
, speech covering the international aspects of 
the Guild, also supporting the recommen¬ 
dations made by Mr. Clarence L. Partee, 
which will be delivered at the meeting. 

The details of the Festival Concert have 
already been elaborated on, so we need not 
go into that further; suffice it to say, that 
the occasion. will be most important and 
offers the opportunity of a lifetime to all 
interested in the stringed-instrument trade 
and profession to get together and accom¬ 
plish something worth !Sfrile in the general 
interest of the fraternity. 


Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE. NEW YORK CITY. 

VIII. 

Consistent with reminiscence, I have, so 
far, been looking backward, living again 
the Past in the congenial society of the 
old-timers and recalling as much of inci¬ 
dent and experience relating to them as 
sluggish memory would revive. 
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So engrossing had this pleasant retro- 
specting become that a conviction seemed 
taking possession of me that all was the 
Past—that there was no Present. ‘ Happily, 
I have “come to,” as it were, repelled the 
delusion and awakened to a realization that 
“there are others.” Therefore, expressing 
an apology for having harped so continu¬ 
ously upon one string—a conclusion which 
doubtless has entered the minds of some of 
my readers—and promising to return to 
my favorite theme later, I will now under¬ 
take to vary the monotony by ringing up a 
new scene and introducing some “living 
pictures,” representatives of the present, 
up-to-date period. 

And of these up-to-daters, I sometimes 
am puzzled as to what the term really im¬ 
plies—a term seemingly so susceptible of 
a variety of interpretations. 

But is there no criterion, no standard to 
which this distinguishing appellation may 
be referred? Upon what basic principles 
or accomplishments may the aspiring art¬ 
ist safely predicate his assumption of being 
a full-fledged and thoroughly equipped up- 
to-dater? 

Is it he who boasts of his familiarity 
with the old masters—Beethoven, Mendels¬ 
sohn, Mozart, Liszt, or Wagner, Gounod, 
Rubinstein, Paderewski, et al. ? Or the 
one familiar with his instrument, knows its 
utmost limits, capacity, powers and its 
shortcomings and rationally acquiesces to 
its legitimate, arbitrary sphere? 

Certainly the banjo is neither a piano 
nor a Sou sals Band, but an instrument 
limited to a range of but three octaves, at 
the utmost stretch of either finger-board 
or imagination, and while acknowledging 
its marvelous versatility, its inspiriting 
tone, high shading powers and susceptibil¬ 
ity to modulation and most effective har¬ 
mony, when under the control of dextrous 
fingers, to assume that the massive and in¬ 
tricate compositions of our great musical 
geniuses can. with but the rarest of excep- 
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tions, be effectively, or even musically, 
rendered upon the instrument by never so 
expert executants is, as the lawyer would 
say, a presumption not supported by the 
facts. 

But I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
This statement must in no respect be con¬ 
strued into a disparagement of .the instru¬ 
ment. Certainly my well-known life-long 
attitude respecting it is d sufficient refuta¬ 
tion of even the slightest inference in that 
direction. Nor would it be disparaging to 
either to compare a mouse with an ele¬ 
phant. Each, within its environment, ful¬ 
fills its life-work, its destiny; that and 
nothing more, and each would be subject 
to righteous ridicule were it to undertake 
to assume the functions of the other. 

Just so the banjo versus,’ for instance, 
the piano. 

Let us, for a moment, take a common- 
sense view of the instrument.’ 

Correctly speaking, it is an instrument 
bearing but four strings. The fifth or 
short string is not entitled to enumeration, 
as it can be but rarely stopped with advan¬ 
tage above the fifth fret, although its use¬ 
fulness and necessity are well understood. 
The four strings, when tuned, comprise but 
two musical fifths at the nut; but 'half the 
scale of either the violin or mandolin, and 
is still further abridged in comparison with 
the guitar. 

Then consider the great length of the 
finger-board and the*relatively great dis¬ 
tances apart of but twenty-two frets, which 
must be distributed uponJts entirg^ia^j^— 
from nut to rim, and consequently the im¬ 
practicability of holding with th^ fingers 
chords of any considerable magnitude, and 
so often compelling an arpeggioed subter¬ 
fuge when anything beyond is required, 
and which, of course, is “something differ¬ 
ent” and is not, in view of the old masters, 
a true interpretation. With the violin or 
mandolin, their finger-boards being short, 
with different tuning and so more compre- 
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hensive, these troubles \ do not obtain. 
Then again, the instrument is limited to 
but one bass string, and which, as a bass 
of quality, is limited. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the an¬ 
alysis further. Every sensible banjoist 
possesses a clear understanding of the sub¬ 
ject; however, it is a matter of surprise 
that despite the many restrictions, such 
wonderful results can be attained with the 
instrument—and legitimately! But there 
is a limit. 

Of course our players are ambitious, as¬ 
piring and emulous to sustain the popular¬ 
ity of the instrument; but it h^s its own 
separate and distinct individuality and 
sphere which, though restricted, is what 
causes it to be a banjo, and when it is at¬ 
tempted to exceed these boundaries, its 
proprieties, it reminds me of ^sop’s fable 
of the ox and the frog; the frog failed, 
you know. 

To be sure, high-sounding titles of grand 
opuses alleged to be performed at banjo 
■“recitals” look well on a program, give it 
tone, as it were; but the “artist,” if he be a 
musician, or half a one, knows, back of 
his conceit, that he is dealing in misfits; 
that their true rendering on his instru¬ 
ment, minus a piano or orchestra, is a 
physical impossibility. 

It is the opinion of many whom I know 
that to this playing under false pretences 
may be largely attributed the present and 
still growing apathy exhibited toward the 
instrument; not only among musicians, but 
lovers of the instrument generally; and, 
what is more, has tended to discourage 
those who, loving the instrument in its 
purity, would desire to learn it. 

With our hyper-zealous banjo claimant 
what really happens? Why, a piano or an 
orchestra must come to the rescue, do all 
the playing, while the “virtuoso” struggles 
along as best he can with his “interpreta¬ 
tion” of some grand opus or other until the 
agony is over, when, like the conceited fly 
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on the wagon-wheel, who imagined it 
caused all the dust, he proudly exclaims, 
“See?” as he graciously acknowledges the^y 
plaudits of his deluded audience! 

Well, that’s one class of up-to-daters. 

And then there are those whose quality 
of instrument and manner of execution 
excite the query -^whether the good old 
brilliant and sparkling banjo, with its rich, 
round, melodious and inspiriting tone, is 
not become obsolete, metamorphosed, re¬ 
incarnated and taken on the airs and man¬ 
nerisms of that musical “exquisite,” the 
mandolin, which we captured from anti¬ 
quated, somnolent Spam, and have devel¬ 
oped its inherent beauties through the ar¬ 
tistic ministrations of a Siegel, Pettine and 
Abt? But it is a mandolin—not a banjo— 
yet the appropriation of its tremolo by the 
latter is an invaluable acquisition, under 
judicious treatment. And there seems 
some measure of truth in this, for really 
honest, legitimate, full-souled banjos are 
about as rare as Cremona violins, and for 
a similar reason—smothered by “improve¬ 
ments.” And do you know the history of 
the violin and its vicissitudes? Well, as it 
can be briefly told, and seems so apropos, 
I’ll relate it. 

The violin assumed its present shape 
early in the seventeenth century, and al¬ 
though countless attempts have sinrq Deen 
made to improve its construct'^n, it not 
only remains without material change, but 
the oldest violins are esteemed the best. 
Neither the Stradivarius, Amati nor Guar- 
nerius families of Cremona, and who were 
the creators of the instrument, knew the 
secret of its superiority. In fact, they 
were not possessed of any scientific knowl¬ 
edge or the laws of acoustics, and there 
seems some truth in saying that the instru¬ 
ment was a “divine inspiration.” 

The instrument quickly became popular 
and speedily fount! its way through the 
various countries. 

Upon reaching France it met with such 


high favor that it attracted the attention of 
the savants who, while recognizing its phe¬ 
nomenal powers, yet decided that as it was 
the creation of ignorant persons it certainly 
was not exactly what it should be, needed 
to be “improved,” and that they were the 
proper ones to attend to the matter. So 
they met in solemn conclave, put their 
heads together, and caused to be construct¬ 
ed an instrument in accordance with their 
particularly advanced ideas and all the 
laws of acoustics that could be brought to 
bear upon the subject, and—well—it was 
pretty—looked fine, but, strange to discov¬ 
er, lacked one rather important feature— 
tone! So they displayed their wisdom by 
concluding to drop the subject from any 
further consideration. That’s all. I mere¬ 
ly relate it as an instance of history repeat¬ 
ing itself as exemplified in the life of the 
banjo and its “scientists.” 

But to resume: I have lately had cor¬ 
respondence with some of ^ur players, and 
as it afforded me s^fbC pleasure, it may not 
be uninteresting "to the reader, and, so 
minded, I will Submit some liberal extracts 
from these letters. 

And first, it affords me pleasure to refer 
j one whose light has, by no means, been 
hidden under a bushel—Mr. Vess L. Oss-,. 
jg an. This gentleman is not only eminent¬ 
ly distinguished in a general w-ay, but spe¬ 
cially as having been identified with the 
phonograph for many years, and the dis¬ 
seminator of banjo music through that 
channel, which has been of inestimable 
value to the instrument in thus spreading 
the glad tidings all over the globe. 

When but a little boy he evidenced a 
passionate taste for the instrument, and 
acquiring a good knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of music nearly at the outset, was 
enabled to' study the instrument intelli¬ 
gently. To his genuine love for the 
banjo, his assiduous, painstaking analysis 
and study, is to be attributed the exalted 
position he has attained. A genius as well 


as brilliant executant, his facility in shad¬ 
ing and technique enables him to portray 
his pieces with startling fidelity. One great 
charm of his playing is his .wonderful ease, 
and the grace and perfection of his style 
have won him thousands of admirers, and 
gone far to sustain and popularize the in¬ 
strument. 

(To be continued.) 


Valentine Abt. 

Valentine Abt, a new portrait of whom we 
present in this issue, is too ■well known to our 
r aders as a performer, composer and musician 
t'> make much comment as to his superior ability 
necessary. 

This season, in addition to his great mandolin 
v ork, he also plays the harp in his concert tours, 
thereby making him one of the most unique 
attractions before the public. In his mandolin 
solos he embraces such difficult works as 
“Perpetuum Mobile,” Ries; “Fayst Fanta^ic/' 
Gounod-Alard; “Caprice,” Paganini; “Concerto 
op. 64," Mendelssohn, and other equally difficult 
selections. On his harp he plays with,great 
taste the more dainty selections, such as “The 
Flatterer,” Chaminade; “Scherzo,” Oberthur; 
“Old Folks at Home” (varied), etc.' 

Abt has just returned from a most success¬ 
ful concert trip through the South, creating a 
“perfect furore with his playing. The following 
extract is taken from one of the Southern papers: 
“Valentine Abt gave a most wonderful recital 
at Miller Walker Hill last night in aid of the 
Armory fund of the Hussars. It was remarkable 
for several reasons, the principal one of which 
was that he showed the mandolin to be a musical 
instrument in the best sense of the adjective. 
His selections were good, classical and all of 
the higher order. The.music he made came to 
his hearers in liquid notes, not with that quasi¬ 
staccato effect usual with the mandolin. The 
airs flowed as it were from the instrument At 
times the strains came as vibrant as from an old 
violin, while at others they thrilled with .the 
roundness of a piccolo. It was the apotheosis 
of mandolin music.” V_ 

“In the second part Mr. Abt gave several sc-~ 
lections on the harp, proving again his artistic 
ability and musical genius.* It is to 
he will visit Augusta again.” 
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Giuseppe Pettinc; also /‘Pettiness Modern Man¬ 
dolin Method/’ parts one and two, and “Pettine’s 
Duo Style of Mtndolin Playing.” Part three of 
this method should be in good demand, as it is 
among the best ever published for the instrument 
“Evangeline” should be on the programme of 
every club and orchestra or banjo soloist. 

W. Paris Chambers, the well-known arranger, 
has just completed the band and orchestra ar¬ 
rangements of “Evangeline,” and will place it 
with the leading bands and orchestras through¬ 
out the country. To hear “Evangeline” is to like 
it. So order it at once and convince yourself 
that I am right in making that assertion. 

The Cadenza, published by the C. L. Partee 
Co., has made rapid strides within the past year, 
and is without any exception the cleverest and 
best journal of its kind published in this country. 
It tells you all about the mandolin, guitar, banjo 
and its players, interesting articles on different 
subjects pertaining to music and instruments and 
other readable matter that is enlightening. It 
has a large circulation, which it is increasing all 
the time.—Music Trades . 


Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for Thb Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

IX. 

Continuing with Mr. Ossman, and refer¬ 
ring to his ap pea rance in London, England, 
on the occasion of Essex and Cammeyer’s 
Banjo Concert, May io, 1900, he writes: 
“Believing, from the flattering public an¬ 
nouncements, that great things were ex¬ 
pected of me, and never having felt the 
pulse of an English audience, I underwent 
a slight mental disturbance, and unfortu¬ 
nately chose for my opening one of those 
heavy selections familiarly distinguished as 
an ‘op.,’ the work of an eminent foreign 
musician. 

“While it was well received, yet the ap¬ 
plause seemed lacking that solidity and 
hearty appreciation so easy to recognize arid 
so assuring to' a performer. It seemed 
more of a sympathetic, commiserating na¬ 
ture, as if saying: ‘Poor fellow!—and 


just to think of his journeying three thou¬ 
sand miles just for that!' So I interpreted 
it, and concluded I had not produced the- 
‘lost chord’ they were expecting; and so, 
on recall, I changed tactics, risking my ar¬ 
rangement of ‘Bunch of Rags,’ and it 
seemed as though Bedlam had broken loose. 

I had struck the responsive chord, and the 
recalls that followed, drew heavily on my 
repertoire.’’ 

Of Mr. Ossman’s repertoire, which 'in¬ 
cludes the popular “opuses,” overtures, 
“Carmen,” “Poet and Peasant,” “William 
Tell,” Moszkowski’s dances, .Chopin, “Hun¬ 
garian Rhapsodies” by Liszt, etc., etc., 
melodramatized to the capacity of the in¬ 
strument, he naively says: “Why, I need 
them in my business, as it is necessary, you 
know, for a professional to cater to all sorts 
of tastes and intelligences, though; as a 
rule, my arrangements of our popular 
American composers are best received by 
our audiences.” 

Mr. Ossman Was a lustrous star in the 
brilliant galaxy of our representative art¬ 
ists assembled at the Grand Banjo, Mando¬ 
lin and Guitar Festival Concert given at 
Boston Jan. 22; an epoch-marking event inr 
the history of these instruments. 

In April next .Mr. Ossman is to appear 
again in London, at Clifford Essex’ Banjo 
Concert; following which event he will ac¬ 
cept an engagement at the “Empire,” the 
finest music hall in London. 

4 » 

It may savor of vanity, but pardonable, 

I trust, in one who has ever been ready to 
assist a learner, to clip the following from 
one of Mr. Ossman’s letters: 

“You may not be aware of it, but to you 
I owe a great deal. Your banjo arrange¬ 
ments, furnished me at the time I was 
learning the banjo, were my ideal, and 
anytiyng with the name of Converse at¬ 
tached to it was ‘good enough for me.’ ” 

Mr, Ossman-was born at Hudson, N. Y., 
Aug. 23. 1868. and possessed his first banjo 
at the age of twelve years. It was a home- 
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nade affair, built by a candymaker m the 
same town, who had some knowledge of 
the instrument, and from whom young 
Ossman received his first ideas in a cours 

of ten lessons— “simplified method., 

At the expiration of this “course he had 
excelled his teacher, which progress so in¬ 
terested his father that he decided he 
should receive proper instruction, and to 
that end lie engaged the services -.of the 
leader of the orchestra of the opera-house, 
joe Kelly, who, Ossman says, “was a good 
old souK and dearly loved the banj . 

With ICellv he started with the rudiments, 
memorized his first scale, and began his 
real work. He remained with his teacher 
one year, receiving three lessons a week, 
and advanced so rapidly that at the expi¬ 
ration he “could read and play anything 
published in the banjo books of that time. 

His popularity extended rapidly, and his 
services were constantly sought for parties, 
dances, concerts, even the church sociables; 
all of which he says “was good for me, 
made me enthuse all the more.” Continu¬ 
ing, lie says: “I then began to purchase 
banjo books and music, got a good banjo, 
and then the practice—how I did go at it! 
Fourteen hours a day was nothing. And 
manv an hour did I put in'on your Devil s 
Dance,’ which selection, by the way, would 
be a good thing for the up-to-date banjo-,, 
ists to look over, who put^op.’ to their se- 
lections on their programmes. 

“All this time my father kept a bakery 
in the town, and I drove the delivery 
wagon, and, I assure you, everyone m the 
place knew Vess and his banj oj and to 
that I attribute the success of our bakery. 

“About 1886, E. M. Hall visited our 
town with a minstrel show- I soon made 
his acquaintance, and we frequently played 
together. About the same period banjo 
tournaments were taking place along the 
river towns. Of course I had to put in 
an appearance, and was fortunate enougi 
to win all the first prizes. 


“Having learned that a grand banjo 
tournament was to come off at Chickering 
Hall, New York, introducing some of the 
most prominent players, I, at Mr. Hall 
suggestion, and assurance—go ahead, an 
you will win’-decided to participate. 
Well, I went, a stranger among them, and, 
to m.V surprise (having learned that the 
affair was not to be bona fide that the 
prize-winners had been decided upon). ! 
was awarded the second prize. _Ruoy_ 
Brooks, of course, received the fimt pnze. 
^However, it affords me much pleasure 
to state that my first piece elicited most 
enthusiastic approbation, which assure me 
greatly; and I followed with John M. 
Turner’s ‘opus’ of ‘Pretty Little Queen, 
which was the recipient of equal demon¬ 
strative favor. You must remember that 1 
was playing the plain, unadulterated banjo 
with no piano-solo attachment (as with the 
others), and the favor 1 received from 
the audience assured me that they were all 
the better pleased for it. And this was my 
advent in the City of New York.” 

I regret that want of space precludes a 
more extended mention of Mr. Ossman, 
whose brilliant career furnishes so worthy 
an example for the encouragement of oth¬ 
ers Suffice it to say that he has worked 
for what he has attained. In addition to 
his professional engagements here and 
abroad lie has for the past twelve years 
supplied our best phonograph companies 
with their finest banjo music. He was also 
honored by being selected as the banjo- 
soloist par excellence of America at the 
National Export Exposition m Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. A player whose execution, re- 
remarkable .for its perfect clearness, with 
a repertoire practically inexhaustible, he 
displays a genius in adjusting the most 
elaborate admissible compositions to the 
unique capacities of the instrument. 

In view of what he has accomplished 
with the banjo, it is deemed not too ex¬ 
travagant to say that Mr. Ossman stands 
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to-day the foremo^ representative.of his 
school. 

Way 1 down in Texas, within the confines 
of San Antonio, there quietly dwells and 
labors in the musical vineyard one of most 
moderst mien, but one whose fame has, 
throughout the land, and though not 
illumined by the footlights glare, rests 
upon a surer, more imperishable founda¬ 
tion—theplavers and teachers he has devel¬ 
oped; and his name is Charles S. Mattison. 

Hidden in this far-away section of our 
country, as if seeking seclusion, yet his 
grand work has shone forth like a radiant 
star, and his studio has long been a veri¬ 
table Mecca for the devotees ajid seekers 
for banjo truths. 

The gentleman was born in New York 
City, in 1838, near the present location 
of The Cadenza. 

Bereft of parents when an infant, he 
found a home with an aunt residing bn a 
plantation in Alabama, where, as he says, 
he “spent his happy childhood with little 
darkey playmates; and to slip off after sup¬ 
per to the negro 'quarters’ and listen to 
their quaint, crude music and watch their 
dancing was my delight. When old 
enough to visit a colored barbecue, where 
I first heard a fiddle, I nearly went wild 
with delight, and many a crude attempt I 
made at fiddle-making, purloining my 
aunt’s silk and flax for strings. 

“When about five years of age, we 
moved to Tuscumbia, Alabama, for school 
facilities, and I soon possessed a real fiddle; 
a cheap affair, to be sure, little better than 
a toy, but I managed to scrape out the 
negro airs I had so often listened to. About 
this time , there came along a negro trader 
with a gang of slaves, one of whom carried 
a banjo which he could ‘thumb right smart,’ 
they said; and so I thought, for, whether 
it was his playing—which was crude, of 
course—or the inspiriting tone-quality of 
the instrument, I was captivated, and de¬ 
termined to own a banjo as soon as circum- 


stances would admit. But the realization 
of my fond hope was baffled, for I was sent 
North to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and placed 
in school. However, I was not without 
music, and was permitted to receive violin 
instruction under a most competent teacher. 
Although left-handed, my teacher insisted 
at first on my bowing with’my right, but 
chancing to discover me using my left 
hand, and observing that my execution was 
much better, he permitted me to. continue, 
and I became knowq as 'the fiddler who 
played over the bass.’ 

“But to be brief: wearying, of school, my 
mind turned lo the sea,, and I embarked 
on a clipper ship engaged in the Ghina tea 
trade. A long and tedious four years’ 
voyaging having cooled my ardor for the 
sea, I returned to the South, settling in 
Holly Springs, Miss. Business calling me 
to Memphis, Tenn., where you were then 
teaching the banjo (1858), I soon sought 
your studio; and that was a banner day 
for me—a new revelation of the banjo, 
and it don’t take you and me long to ar¬ 
range terms for lessons, and now, as I re¬ 
call the incidents of a somewhat varied 
past, it is truth to say that that meeting 
with you in Memphis was the shaping of 
my subsequent life and profession; and I 
feel that to the thorough foundation so ably 
inculcated by your teaching, writings and 
influence, I owe .whatever of proficiency 
and knowledge of the banjo I may have ac¬ 
quired.” 

At the time of our Civil War, Mr. Mat- 
tison resided at Holly Springs, and natur¬ 
ally imbibed the political sentiments of the 
South. In the regiment to which he was 
attached were many of his musical friends 
who formed a little musical coterie, ap¬ 
pointing him their leader. When starting 
for the “front,” the citizens presented to 
them a variety of instruments, which, he 
says, “proved a joy to them in their camp 
life, but brought a grief when the strings 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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regret that his stay was brief—so excellent 
Banjo Reminiscences. a Representative and teacher, but illness 

(Continued from page 19) compelled hU leased tote! 

gave out and no more to be had m the where, Schuitz/ is another whose artistic 
Confederacy. From dampness m tentmg L execution has earned him an 

the violin soon fell to pieces, and the last ^ osition in the banjo world, and 

glimpse I had of my banjo was when M athison, who stands upon the 

were toiling up the steep and ru^ plane; als0 one to whom he alludes as 

Clinch Mountain in Tennessee, „ his f P riend as well as pupil”—Fred Ger- 

vidual who was carrying it, disgusted ^ nQW assoc iate teacher with A. A. Far¬ 

its dilapidated condition, and ch ^ g land in New York, of whom Mr. Mattison 
pass an old darkey trudging down the land ^ ^ ^ ^ a n ber 0 f 
mountain, hung its headless nm upon his w . ^ ^ ^ banjo and> discover- 

neck and it was'soon lost to sight X he B was specially endowed with musi- 

Upon returning from the war, Mr S dec ided at the ver y beginning 

tison found his affairs in such a state that £ *§£ ^ ^ ^ study. I 

he was reduced to the necessity of seeking Pc ^ how he rebelled, but finally 

any employment he could obtain idded to persistence, and his advancement 

support of himself^and fam^eadung wa s remarkably rapid; and I do believe that 
when opportunity offered. Finally eavi g thoroughness an d proficiency, his supe- 

Holly Springs, he resided. and.atr ht fare t0 be found.” A strong asser- 

h^ C dS^ "01J. tion, verily, but then it's Mattison who ut- 

Here he found his haven, fleeting with tet^i ’ Mattis0n > s children, a son and three 
most substantial success at the very beg . hters> come honestly by their musical 
ning, and encouraged by the patron g , . and are proficient on various mstru- 

the most prominent families, lie dect e ^ ^ son enjoys more than local 

become a Texan. A wise conclusion, truy, g teache r and professional banjoist, 

for, from then to now, he has been p os- fame a^ one of his daug hters-Mrs. 

perous in* his profession, is the resi T en nie McDonald—is not only known as an 

teacher at one of the principal colleges, has J but as the possessor of a fine 

a large clientage among voice) and her happy rendering of the pop- 

and influential families, an . u | ar son g S of the times, 

ing his labors by occasiona pro e*sio completion of my sketch, anc 

public engagements; and proudly boaste > jotted only Mr Ma.tison's ban- 
the assertion that he has "developed more I vbM; but happily it is per- 

talented and finished players and teachers ^ ^ {urther justice to the gen- 

than perhaps any other teacher tleman bv a mention of his violimstic abil- 

Southwest.” Mentioning scores of h,s pu- hi h profe ssional standing as 

■nils, ladies and gentlemen, many of whom 1 £ tea g her iof thal ‘‘king of instru- 

are prominently identified with the stag , cyen though he does "play over the 

some serving professionally in co ege bass .»’ But whether he excels most in his 

other musical institutions m Texas anc 0 mastery of the mandolin, is a question. 

States, he specially recalls Con Boyleaso However> so much I have taken pleasure 
of his favorite proteges, who visited Ne a scho i ar> musician and gem 

York a few years since, and whose re- m wrn g 

markable proficiency as a banjoist was t ema (To be continued.) 

quickly recognized by our players. It is a 
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country in ^13, and donated by Thomas 
Brattle to the Brattle Street Church on 
condition that “a sober person that can 
play skillfully thereon with a loud noise” 
be procured by the parishioners within a 
year of his decease. 

Through failure to comply with this con¬ 
dition the organ went to King’s Chapel, 
where it was stored for eight months, and 
in 1756 was taken to St. Paul’s, Newbury- 
port, where it was used for eighty years. 
In 1836 it was secured for St. John’s 
Church, in Portsmouth, where it has been 
continuously used ever since. It has never 
been altered or repaired, and shows the 
same pipes and case that were originally 
made for it. The so-called enharmonic 
organ is a marvel of reed organ building. 
It was built by Joseph Alley, of Newbury- 
port, in 1867. The top is a mass of keys. 
It would seem that no one could ever learn 
to manipulate the thing, for there are four 
distinct sounds to each of the twelve tones 
given in the octave in the tempered instru¬ 
ment. This complex fingerboard will be 
played upon daily at the exhibition 

In 1840 Joseph Skinner invented ma¬ 
chines for compressing wooden strips into 
the back and belly of the violin, and erected 
a factory which was to turn out fiddles as 
men nowadays make shoe-buttons and. 
tacks. In 1845 his factory was burned, 
and the only known specimen of this sort 
of violin will be shown at this exhibition. 
There is a curious old instrument like a viol 
d’amour which has seven strings and a 
fingerboard like a violin. There are two 
or three of the so-called “kits,” the little 
fiddles which the dancing masters used to 
carry in their pockets and used on the 
floor while capering about giving dancing 
lessons. There are Chinese fiddles and a 
so-called samisen, something like a guitar, 
but picked with a plectrum.—The New 
Century. 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclueirely for Ths Cadhoa. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

X. 

"There is a massive book published in 
New York City, in the preparation of 
which the energetic and painstaking pub¬ 
lishers, aided by a corps of experts/ have 
spared neither time, labor nor expense, and 
have produced, doubtless, the most' ex¬ 
haustive compilation of useful and invalu¬ 
able biographical information extant. 

"Should I inform you that this stupen¬ 
dous enterprise originated from a purely 
altruistic emotion of benevolence and love 
for our fellow-man, I fear I would be mis¬ 
understood did I not further explain that 
said love excitation received its impulse 
from a psychical diagnosis of fellow-man’s 
willingness under certain conditions to sep¬ 
arate himself from his lucre. However,, 
overlooking any little idiosyncracy of that 
kind, I conscientiously recommend the 
book, as it will be found to contain brief 
but concise mention of all the prominent 
celebrities of the city. And right here, and 
despite my constitutional modesty, candor 
compels me to say that during many suc¬ 
cessive years of its publication ‘John M. 
Turner, Banjoist,’ has been a conspicuous 
legend in its pages. The biography, un¬ 
avoidably brief for want of incident, omits 
nothing, however, of any particular inter¬ 
est to anyone; but if your facile pen can 
derive any inspiration from the 'sketch/ 
why, dilate, fill in the details, and I’m ‘It/ 
You’ll find the book in most any drugstore 
or business place, generally secured by a 
chain. Ask the man to let you see it.” 

rThus facetiously replied John M. Tur¬ 
ner upon being solicited for incidents of his 
life. Not much, truly, for one so long arid 
prominently identified with the banjo as 
one of its most brilliant lights! But the 
gentleman has lived a life; hence the query 
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whether reticence may be a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for such excessive modesty, such self- 
abnegation or, if from pure “"‘niton o! 

conscience, he would plead guilty to the 

f ac .t? This X am unable to answer. How 
ever, evasion cannot,‘for History's sake, be 
allowed to avail and, thanks to a long an 

intimate acquaintance with the gentleman, 

I possess considerable ante-mortem data. 

In view of much that must, have hap- 
pened—wluch belongs to oblivion, for the 
reason above explaincd-Mr. Turners oft ' 
repeated statement that he took to 
banjo naturally when but a lad must be 
taken for granted, and will, I ^heve be 
generally credited; though he says his first 
knowledge of music was not gatned^to 
that instrument. Quoting from hts letter, 
his “only musical instruction was acquired 
through lessons on the piano and violin, 
and, when I took up the banjo, following 
your, system of instruction and studies ; and 
when sufficiently advanced, I made my own 
arrangements, transcribing such selections 
as pleased me from piano and violin 
music.” 

During several years preceding his pro¬ 
fessional advent he was engaged m manu¬ 
facturing sashes and blinds? which, though 
highly lucrative, was far from congenial 
a person of his aesthetic taste and inclina¬ 
tion; and, meeting with a severe accident 
from too close an affiliation with one of his 
buzz-saws (vide old saying) which nearly 
severed his left arm, he relinquished the 
business and ■devoted his energies to h.s 
iavorite musical studies. . 

And here occurs another lapse, during 
which he and his banjo were occasionally 
in evidence at amateur affairs, benefits and 
social entertainments, so maturing the 
foundation of his future success; but his 
first professional engagement was in con¬ 
nection wittejohn K. Buckley (of whom 

I wrote iii the October number of I he 
Cadenza), appearing with this gentleman 
in duet and meeting with much popular 


favor After a few successful seasons, this 
association was severed, each deciding to 
paddle his own canoe. 

From then to the present time, Mr. Tur¬ 
ner has actively followed his profession, 
which has led him all over the globe—near¬ 
ly; and, when not before the footlights, bis 
philanthropy has been exercised ^n teach¬ 
ing the young idea how to “pick” ■ 

A distinguishing feature of Mr.. Turner s 
playing, other than hjs wonderful command 
of technical skill and fine regard for artis¬ 
tic symmetry, is his introduction of, 
might say, some startling effects, for which, 
however, he finds excuse in saying that he 
“found them useful to enliven the interest 
of his audience,” and so he "made it a spe¬ 
cialty to introduce a variety of tricks be¬ 
tween Mendelssohn & Co. and Old Vir- 
ginnv Reels.” 

He claims to have originated banjo jug¬ 
gling”—the truth of which assertion I en¬ 
tertain not the shadow of a doubt, for I’ve 
never seen it successfully duplicated by 
those who have essayed it—manipulating 
three, and sometimes four, banjos at the 
same time; and, judging from the remark¬ 
able dexterity he displays in controlling 
them, it could hardly ekeite additional as- * 
tonishment were he to increase their num¬ 
ber. 

Referring to the act, he explains that he 
did not “juggle or otherwise subvert banjo 
playing as a display of superior ability, or 
for any particular pleasure or, satisfaction, 
but because it took better and amused cer¬ 
tain audiencesvwhen they seemed dull and 
unappreciative of legitimate banjo play¬ 
ing” ; and he finds ample excuse in saying 
that “any merchant not having marketable 
commodities in any line had best keep out 
of business or he'll die out of it.' He 
amusingly adds: “Having thereby ac¬ 
quired a reputation as a juggler instead 
of a player, I then introduced such trifles 
as overtures, IZamp^ ‘Poet and Peas¬ 
ant,’ Gounod’s ‘March FunebrS,’ a few 
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Chopins or Paderewskis to vary the mo¬ 
notony.” 

Mr. TurnerV abilities as a composer 
have received the most flattering recogni¬ 
tion from our musical critics, and many of 
his compositions, among which may be 
mentioned “The Minstrel’s Patrol,” “Pretty 
Little Queen” and “Cake-walk Jubilee,” 
have become standards in the repertoires of 
our most famous ban joists. And if addi¬ 
tional fame were gratifying, it lies in the 
legion of players and teachers who have- 
graduated from his studio, for the past 
twenty or more years located at 1307 
Broadway, New York, and only recently 
abandoned upon the . demolition of the 
building in the march of improvements. 

As a fitting ending of this sketch, I ap¬ 
pend the following clipping, from an old 
paper, relating to Mr. Turner: 

“John M. Turner, who is, perhaps, the 
only banjoist who has played in every city 
of importance in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy and the United States, tells 
an amusing story of his first appearance In' 
Glasgow, at the Scotia Music Hall, some 
few years ago. During the rehearsal the 
leader, Sam Tute, in a fraternal spirit told 
Turner that it was customary for every 
artist to make an announcement to the au¬ 
dience of what he or she intended to do. 
Turner consequently, at his debut, an¬ 
nounced, in his loudest voice,^ that his first 
selection ‘would be the famous “Turkish 
Patrol,” made popular in the United States 
by the greatest of American bandmasters, 
P. S. Gilmore; a^o throughout Great Brit¬ 
ain by Dan Godfrey,’ and called special at¬ 
tention to the effects or imitations of a 
band approaching from a distance and 
dying away as they marched past and re¬ 
ceded. 

“He then took his seat, and after playing 
the preliminary soft effects that the distance 
required, was surprised by a general shout 
all over the theatre: 

“ ‘Louder! Louder!’ 


“Turner, not heeding the interruption, 
thought .that by persistency he could weath¬ 
er fhe storm and hurry the Turks' band to 
its fortissimo, but his nonchalance seemed 
to exasperate the audience, $0 that ‘Loud- 
er’ and ‘Hurry up’ was too much to stand. 
So, without stopping, but signalling the 
orchestra to stop (tacit). Turner deter¬ 
mined to fight it out alone. Holding up 
one hand to the audience to keep quiet, and 
still playing with the other (his playing not 
having ceased" whatever since his first note 
was struck), he buckled into the first jig 
that came to his mind, and jig after jig, 
Scotch and Irish, followed with all the 
spirit of leading a forlorn hope. The au¬ 
dience at once, hearing their old familiar 
airs jerked out of an instrument new to 
tnem at the time, were fairly wild with en¬ 
thusiasm, and kept time to the music with 
feet, voice and hands. After about thirty 
jigs had been- played, lie arose and left the 
stage, bathed 'with perspiration, accompa¬ 
nied- by the approving shouts of the audi¬ 
ence and shrieks of laughter from the 
musicians in the orchestra. On his en¬ 
core he announced that ‘he never would 
play the “Turkish Patrol” again without 
hiring a hall in advance and explain¬ 
ing to the Glasgowites by means of a 
stcreopticon or panorama what the Turks 
really were trying to do on this particular 
occasion.’ After the performance, a gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Edwards, came around to * the 
stage-door and asked Turner how it was 
that a string of Irish jigs came to be called 
the ‘Turkish Patrol.' Turner immediately 
explained that in America Irish longshore¬ 
men were called by the vulgar appellation 
of Turks, and as they unloaded vessels 
carrying petroleum and sang jigs at the 
same time, the combination was eupho¬ 
nized. Hence we have the name 'Turkish 
Patrol.'” 


Camilla Urso, the famous lady violinist, 
the record of whose death we were pained to 
notice in ‘January, was born at Nantes, 
France, in 1842, She began studying the 
violin when a child of six, and so marked 
was her talent that a year later she per¬ 
formed de Beriot's “ Seventh Air Varie* at 
a public concert. 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

XI. 

Among the many good things teeming 
in last month's issue of The Cadenza,, I 
would like briefly to refer to its able and 
highly interesting sketches, with “photos” 
of some of the officers, the founders of the 
New American Guild of Banjoists, Man- 
dolinists and Guitarists, through whose 
personal, indefatigable exertions the Guild 
has risen into most substantial being. Yes, 
it has become a fact, and now it's easy to 
praise; but it's my opinion that too much 
of this latter cannot be bestowed upon its 
founders, Partee, Morris, Farland, Lan¬ 
sing, Seigel, Odell, Kitchener and a few 
others, through whose earnest zeal the un¬ 
dertaking has been accomplished. Indeed, 
the entire musical fraternity is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the far-reaching benefits 
which are sure to accrue to each individual 
one as a result of their labor. And purely a 
laljo^ of love/it has been for them—no pe¬ 
cuniary expectations to be realized, but 
actuated solely by enthusiasm and an ambi¬ 
tion to exalt and dignify not alone the in¬ 
struments, but their teachers and represen¬ 
tatives as well. Really, ladies and gentle¬ 
men-of the musical profession, we should 
doff our hats (ladies wear hats, I believe) 
to these gentlemen in thankful recognition 
of their invaluable service for the protec¬ 
tion and countless other benefits which this 
organization assures for all time to come. 

Referring to Mr. Lansing, I have recent¬ 
ly had the pleasure of a very interesting 
correspondence with the gentleman, and, 
though Editor Partee wrote many pleasant 
things about him in the number referred to, 
still I cannot resist the inclination to ex¬ 
tract freely from one of his letters to me, 
even though he was pleased therein to men¬ 
tion me most kindly. Pie writes: 

“I have read vour articles with much 


pleasure, and as Eve always spoken of you 
and considered you the Autocrat of the 
Banjo, I have naturally agreed with you on 
such matters as you refer to in your last 
one in The Cadenza (January). I con¬ 
sider your ‘Pawn Mazurka,' 'Aurora 
Galop,' etc., to be the height of banjo ar- A . 
rangements. They ft the instrument and v 
are musical.” • 

“I like some of the standard works, such 
as the 'Bolero,' by Moszkowski, and a few 
others which do not become simply bur¬ 
lesques by putting them on the 'jo'.; but I 
do not care to hear overtures which de- 
mand forty or fifty orchestral instruments ; 
for a proper rendition. I believe in. ad¬ 
vancing, but there is enough good music \ 
within' the reach of all if they>*vould but. 
accept the banjo in its proper sphere, and 
not try to emulate the so-called 'virtuosos.' 

“Now, as to my autobiography, I don't 
know that I can say very much of any gen¬ 
eral interest, but from the following you 
may cull something: 

“I was first attracted to the banjo by 
hearing George Swayne Buckley play. 

That was in 1874 . I was then fourteen 
years of age, and was living in Wareham, 

Mass. I had been, well drilled in music on 
piano 'and organ, but after hearing the fas¬ 
cinating tones of the banjo, I thought of 
nothing else until I possessed one. It was 
worth about fifty cents, I guess. The head 
was tacked on, and I always had to hold it 
over a lamp to tighten it.” (The old, old 
story—the trials that tested enthusiasm 
and patience!) “I remember once trying 
a thick paper head while waiting for a new 
one from Boston. Of course the paper 1 
head was a failure, but I was inexperienced 
then. 

“My second banjo had six brackets, and 
was considered quite a 'plunk’ for those 
days, in my town. 

“My third banjo was su^gosed to be 
loaned to me, and thereby hangs a life. 
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“Your mention of the popular banjoist, 
E M. Hall, and his artistic attainments is 
Y worthy tribute to a most brilliant per¬ 
former, and I most decidedly share yom 
opinion. He has been a very particular 
friend of mine for the past fifteen yeais, 
and I am proud to say that to-day I can 
count among my friends about all the ban- 
joists of both the old and the new schools. 

I afn happy to be able to agree with Mr. 
Lansing in his opinion of P. C. Shortis, a 
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“A gentleman particularly fond of the 
banjo, and who thought I was a wonder, 
bought the banjo in Boston and gave it to 
bis wife. He thought he must do this 
slightly hen-pecked, perhaps—as he had to 
account to her for every dollar lie spent, 
she having a small fortune and lie nothing 
but pleasing ways. Well, I suppose she 
thanked him for this evidence of his love, 
t and—laid it carefully away. About a 

week later he discovered where it had been .££* made a most en- 

placed, and brought it to me to try, am U < ^ ^ Sc veral years ago I listened 

with me it remained, lie forgetting (■), h is^plaving for nearly two hours, and 

whenever he called to take it home ^ at his brilliant execution. Mr. 

think L used it nearly two years. At that savs; <‘ P . C. Shortis called on me 

time I was a clerk in a drug store, an K . ^ and enter tained me with 

recall many pleasant evenings passer ^ stv i c 0 f playing, and I am of 

playing for the boys. 

“I„ 1K78 I came to Boston, taking a po¬ 
sition as prescription clerk in a drug store 
in East Boston. I continued practicing 
faithfully on the ‘jo,’ buying everything J 
could find in the line of banjo books and 
music. I have now, somewhere at home, 

„ nc of your methods which T bought about 

that time. 

“In 1879 I marie tlic acquaintance of the 
late S. S. Stewart, whose friendship con- 
tinned up to the time of bis death. 

“In the spring of 1883, I dropped the 
mortar and pestle and began teaching. 

The fact that I have been at it ever sinc« 
shows that I then struck my proper voca- 
' tion; and if further evidence were neces¬ 
sary to convince me that the occupation has 
been very pleasant and agreeable, physical 


his inimitable style of playing, and I am of 
your opinion in regard to the ‘characteris¬ 
tic’ music -being, the’ proper kind for the 

■banjo.” , 1t . , 

As Editor Partcc has so truthfully said, 

in writing of Mr. Lansing in last month’s 
issue of Tins Caoknza, “we might write at 
length of Mr. Lansing’s many achieve¬ 
ments, hut he is so universally known,’ 
etc • but, even so, doubtless such an under¬ 
taking would fall far short of what Mr. 

I ansiiig could relate were lie to become his 
’ own historian; and it is to be hoped. that, if 
but for the encouragement of all who are 
striving for the mastery of some instru¬ 
ment the inspiration may come upon him 
to discover the “royal road”-if there be 

0I1C _to the eminence be has attained. 

Not alone as an executant is Mr. Lan- 
bcen very pleasant and agreeable, physical- s j„ g famous’, but as a composer and ar- 
Iv as well as mentally, I might add that ranger for the banjo, *lso the S mtar 
when I left the drug business I weighed the mandolin, he stands with the most p P 
7 pound and now tip the scales at 195! ular authors of the day; and knowing w 1 

EFSSSHfS* 

gamzation has playe F1 / re recognized"fWontes wherever the in- 

Ho,™ an« ,rom ^ »" d « 

“ la ' I "the Continent in a professional hear of “the passing of the banjo so long 
covered the Continent ^ w£ havc a Lans i ng to shape its music. 

way. 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

XII. 

In the last issue of The Cadenza 
(April) I was afforded the pleasure of * 
presenting a brief sketch of Mr. Geo. L. 
Lansing; one, however, whose eminent po¬ 
sition in the musical world hardly required 
any attempt at eulogy from my pen; 
but, through correspondence, possessing 
much which I deemed of general public in¬ 
terest pertaining to the life and experiences 
of this world-famed artist, I was induced 
to record it in the columns of our repre-. 
sentative magazine—Tin-: Cadenza.- 

Although occupying so exalted a posi¬ 
tion as docs Mr. Lansing, we are not obliv¬ 
ious of the fact—which in no sense, how¬ 
ever, detracts from it—that there arc oth¬ 
ers of whom we may ‘ proudly boast. •* 
Those who have contributed to the grand 
total have added lustre to the brilliant gal¬ 
axy of out representatives of the banjo, '* 
mandolin and guitar; and prominently 
among these must be recognized Mr. Wm. 
S. Baxter, the popular teacher of these in¬ 
struments, who for many years has been 
their representative in Chicago, Ill. It has 
been a highly esteemed privilege to have 
long enjoyed a pleasant correspondence 
with the gentleman, who, at my solicita¬ 
tion, has furnished me with the following 
sketch of his experiences, which T believe 
will be appreciated by the readers of. The 
Cadenza: / 

Chicago, March 12, 1^902. 

My Dear Mr. Converse: 

I have been doing jury service during the 
past two weeks, which may partially ac¬ 
count for silence. I owe you an apology 
for seeming neglect, which I herewith take 


pleasure in offering. Your request caused 
me to cudgel my memory into a partially 
submissive condition, whereby I find but 
few incidents that might interest readers 
of The Cadenza; in fact, I might sum my 
life up in a few words, viz.: “At.a very. 
Nearly age I was born, and am still here. 
Commonplace, itue, but nevertheless a , 
fact; however, I shall briefly try’a ; nd out¬ 
line a few of the details of my existence to • 
date, and hope that your never-failing im¬ 
agination and fertile fancy, together with 
your more than facile pen, may develop a 
spirit of interest. Some years ago I had a 
congenial (I'hope) correspondence with 


Mr. John M. Turner, and was much 
pleased with his quaint wit and. the droll 
manner of expressing himself. I sec from 
the nature of his biography in The Ca¬ 
denza that he still seems surcharged with 
the same spirit of fun and facctiousness. 
Better so than the soul of a grouch, say I. 
.Well, my dear Mr. Converse, I am sen¬ 
sible, fully, of the honor you wouldWlo me, 

. and am afraid the material you wilMiaycMo 
work with will be inadequate to bn 
about a successful or satisfactory rcsU 
Should it be so) all praise mustto the 
builder; in the meantime, permit me to 
thank, you for the courtesy, and* offer you 
my sincere good wishes. • ' 

Corclially yours, 

Wm. S. Baxter. 


mg 


‘I was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
the second year of the late Civil War. 
Upon the return of my father, who was an 
officer in the Union ranks, we took up our 
residence in Kentucky, where we h\ccl a 
rural life, placid, uneventful and pastoral. 
I might say the brightest and happiest 
days of my life were spent in the hills and 
meadows of the Blue Grass region. The 
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first recollection I had of a banjo was one 
made bv a neighbor who entranced me 
with his songs and rude playing. The in¬ 
strument was “home-made”—hickory neck, 
cheese-box rim, hand-whittled pegs, tack 
head, etc. (no doubt you have ^een such 
as T here describe briefly). That banjo 
and the player inspired in me a never-to- 
be-forgotten desire to learn to play, and as 
I grew older, when I reached the age of 
fourteen, T possessed myself of a modern 
(?) banjo with a metal rim, walnut neck 
and all the other trimmings which were 
then considered necessary. We were at 
this time again residents of Cincinnati, and 
1 applied myself persistently, with efforts 
worthy of a better cause, to perfect myself 
5 in the^irt of banjo manipulation. I be¬ 
came what was considered a “bov prod¬ 
igy,” and appeared in concert many times 
with more or less success. In the mean¬ 
time I worked at the guitar, violin and 
’cello—spasmodically, ’t is true, but suc¬ 
ceeded in eventually acquiring a partial 
proficiency, but never permitted my loyalty 
to mv first love to become alienated. 

I traveled considerably in a professional 
capacity, but could not reconcile myself to 
the roving life, and eventually wended my 
way back to mv home and ‘family* when I 
went manfully to work in the effort to 
equip myself for the occupation which T 
have followed with a reasonable degree of 
success, both pecuniarily and artistically, 
even up to the present time. It has been 
mv pleasure and good fortune to have met 
and communed, musically, with nearly all 
of the famous banjoists during the past 
twenty years, among whom might be men¬ 
tioned E. M. TTall, Win. A. Huntley, John 
M. Turner, P. C. Shortis, C. E. Dobson, 
E. C. Dobson, Billy Carter, Sam Devere, 
Ed. French, G. L. Lansing. Tommy Glynn, 
Mays & Hunter, A. A. Earland, Brooks 
& Denton, as well as most of the well- 
known makers of banjos, but regret to say 
that he whom I felt largely indebted to lor 


inspiration, encouragement, as well as in¬ 
formation, was known to me only by 
tation—none other than yourself, 
ied your books, methods and 
and learned much to my 
came attached to a 
cimyiti, and re 
'of head of the 
dolin and Guitar u 
(hat I might find a 
for my work elsewhere ; 56 , jn 
I chose Chicago; and I never 
ing made the change, as t have been 
successful here than I feel my efforts j. . 
lify. The incidents associated with my 
professional career would, I fear, giove 
commonplace and uninteresting to readers 
of Tin- Cadenza, chiefly for the reason that 
they savor only of a local flavor, and I 
cannot flatter myself that T am known to 
the great array of musicians who are intei- 
eslcd in instruments loved by us all. there 
is one incident connected with my life/and 
that of recent occurrence, the memory of- 
which will always remain with me, and 
that was the meeting of our well-beloved- 
President McKinley and his most charm¬ 
ing wife, who were visiting at the home 
of relatives here, who were pupils of mine. 

T received an invitation to spend an even¬ 
ing with the family, and was received cor¬ 
dially and graciously by both the President 
and his wife. I played for them all even¬ 
ing, and, upon departing, Mrs. McKinley: 
presented me with a huge bunch, of roses/ 
with a charmingly given invitation to visit, 
them again. T did so later in the week, 
and received from hcr*uT?^ pliato,, 
of both the President and herself, with au¬ 
tographs. These are now my most cher¬ 
ished and valued possessions. I merely 
mention these occurrences incidentally; 
they would not, perhaps, be of interest to 
Tin-: Cadenza. I really fear I am. an in¬ 
different biographer of self, for my 
perament is rather inclined 
dence, and for th; 
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trumpet must be poorly blown However 
I must beg that you will do for me th 
which Mr. Turner requested of you, to use 
your imagination and other valuable requi¬ 
sites in which event the biography of the 
subscriber must needs be interesting, even 
though he gave you but little material to 
work upon. Personally I affect golf (s.m- 
ply for the exercise), ride horseback quite 
a little in summer, am a dog crank (own 
three), have many faults, a few doubtful 
virtues, am five feet eleven inches in 
height, weigh two hundred pounds (net), 
gray hair (premature, my friends say), 
and have been a member of the B. P. O* E. 
for many years, as well as a “Shnner" m 
the thirty-second hole of Masonry. Now 
I think that covers the territory pretty 
ctearlv' and it remains" for you to use the 
' prunin’g-knife, as well as the blue pencil; 
perhaps you may work out a column If 
the story does not appear, I shall know 
that my life was hardly worth the taking, 
and in consequence must seek another rest¬ 
ing-place than in The Cadenza sarco- 
pliagi. 


Music the Language of Emotion. 

Feelings do not reside in the mind; the! 
are"the property of thc'soul. The mind it 
the instrument by means of which leelmgs 
are translated into intellectual perception. 
But there is another perception which is en¬ 
tirely independent; far deeper and not sus- 
ceptible to such violent fluctuations. y 
means of the deeper perception man dis- 
certs a new world within himself, ar well 
as the relations which connect him with the 
world of-sense. Music is the fascinating 
agent that can transport the sluggish im¬ 
agination beyond the gross and common- 

P 'Everv man has his own peculiar state of 

development which determines for lum how 

he shall receive impressions. No two .ind ¬ 
ividuals are alike, consequently their emo¬ 


tions differ, though their attention may & 
directed to the same object. 

Music is the only medium that evokes 
emotions that are quite nearly alike » some 
persons. This is not alone due to.the: idea 
or the melody which is conveyed by the 
music, but to the rhythm combined jWh 

fX ; *° wiUa 

idea of the composer and that of the mspir- 

first by the idea contained in the melo y, 

6 l’Jcond bv the additional color which is 

mU5i le 'physical* yThraSmtus'cauS tZ 

entor’ e hito rC the ToSration of a musical 
concept- The melody of the,compose , 
“l|ho renders the composition and the 

listener who takes' it «U wh jch he 

The composer has an idea 
jne comp well-conceived 

wishes to express, in an 

music it can be taken for granted that the 
most refined emotions underlie such a 

sound, no dembt supplies from h.s o ^ 
fined nature the missing m 
ideal concept of the composer and the m 
tcrial transcription of the same,... 
virtue of interpretation perhaps adding 
miota of truth which had remained unwrit¬ 
ten. ‘ The attentive listener ^‘ es ° Ut ° 
his own wealth of emotion all the rest, pe 
haps more, of what was left unexpressed or 
was possible to bring down to the p anc 
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actual hearing. As he drinks in the mag¬ 
nificent strains of sound and melody, a 
whole host of indescribable emotions is 
called up before the soul, speaking a lan¬ 
guage entirely its own to the exclusion of 
everything else. The performing artist gets 
most of his inspiration from the audience. 

If there is no sympathetic response from 
them, the musical intuition of the artist is 
chilled out. While the artist musician is 
considered the real interpreter of a compo¬ 
sition, and supposed to be away in advance 
of his audience in feeling and musical 
knowledge, the listeners have a great deal 
to do with furnishing the sub-stratum or 
musical atmosphere which calls out the in¬ 
spiration of the artist. It is an error to as¬ 
sume that the musician has really superior 
feelings. The faculty for exquisite execu¬ 
tion does not necessarily make loftier emo¬ 
tions. It is quite possible for a cultivated 
listener to get more out of the music than 
the artist himself. 

Music suggests more than it conveys; it 
rides on the crest of emotions which it 
awakes; and since the quality of emotion 
arises from experiences out of man’s far 
remote and distant past, it is not in the least 
surprising to find a very deep appreciation 
of the beauties of music among many so- 
callcd unmusical people. The fact is that 
music is a form of language touching the 
very heart-strings of the inner life and all 
the higher emotions which are stored up in 
every human being. It is utter folly to 
think and say, “I have no ear for music”; 
everyone has a sub-stratum of feeling which 
music will interpret. On the other hand, 
such a condition of mind can easily be cul¬ 
tivated by persistent denial to himself of 
this divine faculty, that he will actually re¬ 
fuse to entertain receptivity for congenial 
music; in that case his soul is a blank to its 
language. There are grades and shades of 
perception, but there is no soul that is actu¬ 
ally and entirely deaf to music, because the 


has his own sweet melodies in his heart. 
The growth of a flower is a symphony of 
harmonious pulsations, displaying in its un- 
foldment the pure, undefiled emotions of its 
antecedent stages, and its very existence is 
a song of joy. And man, the eternal pil¬ 
grim and experienced recorder of all past 
evolution—has not he stored up within him 
the wisdom of the ages? What pictures of 
vast and inexpressible delight are not hid¬ 
den in him? and now, that his God. has 
joined him as his guide and companion on 
his onward journey toward perfection-- 
what supernal ecstasies are waiting for his 
recognition!—The New Century. 


An Historical Essay on the Mando¬ 
lin, with an Introduction on 
Music in General. 

Written exclusrrely for Tim Cadenza. 

BY W, PORTER TRUESDELL. 

The Eastern Origin of Music. 

VI. 

* The Arabs seem to have been respon¬ 
sible for the introduction of the instru¬ 
ments of the lute family into the western 
part of Europe, through the medium of the 
Spaniards, and the Arabs in turn seem to 
have derived them, as well as their musical 
notation, from the Persians. 

Of the musical instruments of the an¬ 
cient Persians before the Christian era 
scarcely anything is known. It may be 
surmised, however, that they closely re¬ 
sembled those of the Assyrians, and prob¬ 
ably also those of the Hebrews. 

The Persians appear to have adopted at 
an early period smaller musical intervals 
than semitones. When the Arabs con¬ 
quered the Persians (A.D. 641) the Per¬ 
sians had already attained to a higher de¬ 
gree of civilization than their conquerors. 
The latter found in Persia, indeed, the cul¬ 
tivation of music considerably in advance 
of their own, and the musical instruments 
superior also. So it was that they soon 
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Banjo Reminiscences.^ 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

XIII. 

Reflecting upon the published tributes 
to the departing old-time minstrels which 
have appeared so frequently of late must 
occasion some surprise that so many lights 
of early minstrel days have still been flick¬ 
ering unobserved in our midst, and force 
the conclusion, not that minstrelsy is still 
dying out but, with the disappearance of 
these late veterans who have done their 
last “turn” and made their final exit, the 
old School of Minstrelsy is, indeed, become 
but a memory. 

True, perhaps, a few still linger, but 
they have gone ’way back and sat down; 
their ancient jokes and witticisms have 
paled and amuse no more, their 'voices as 
silent as their departed brothers, forgotten, 
crowded off the stage by fickle, capricious, 
ever-changing fashion, “has beens,”dead to 
the present generation ;—alas ! poor Yoricks, 
only to be recalled by their obituaries! 
Certainly death has been busy of late, and 
has gathered a rich harvest—Billy Emer¬ 
son, the prince of song and dance artists; 
you should have heard him in “I’m just as 
Happy as a Big Sunflower,” or “Pretty as 
a Picture,” though it was Mme. Aimee, the 
Opera Bouffe Prima Donna, who Jim 
Fiske, when a manager, imported from 
France, and who really popularized the lat¬ 
ter, which was composed by Brigham 
Bishop and laid on the shelves in the rruisic 
stores for several years before she discov¬ 
ered it, sang it, and it soon became the rage. 
And Billy Rice and Billy West, “Taken.” 
Artists they were if ever there were any on 
the minstrel stage. And last, though he was 
not a minstrel comedian, yet one most 


prominently identified with , minstrels’ 
palmy days/, round whose name clusters 
{he memories of the past, genial Neil Bry¬ 
ant, the last of the Bryant brothers—Dan, 

Jerry and Neil—and> reminiscent of the 
now long silent’ Bryant’s Mins trels, who 
for about ten years'held sway as the most 
popular minstrel Company in New Yorkp 
and whose cosey little hall at 472 -Broad¬ 
way was a veritable mint. Often their 
yearly" profits" reached $40,000; but the 
brothers were high livers, and so their es¬ 
tates were, easily administered. 

In 1875, Dan Bryant made his last bow 
to the public, and only Neil was left. He 
reorganized the old- company, but with 
Dan .and Jerry gone the esprit du corps 
was lacking, and the fickle public looked 
elsewhere for amusement. 

Neil’s specialty was the flutina,. and how 
he could play it! His solo on that instru¬ 
ment was always a most pleasing feature 
of the bill. He toured to some extent with 
his reorganized company, but the -magic 
of the name had gone, and the life of the 
company was brief. After that he ap¬ 
peared on several vaudeville stages, finall]^-'—’ 
abandoning his professional life in, 1883. 

His later years were spent in a Clerkship 
in the Coast Survey Department ih Wash¬ 
ington. He died in St. Mary’s Hospital,. 
Brooklyn, after a very protracted illness. 

With the termination of Bryant’s min¬ 
strels, the advent of the Lydia Thompson, 
school-, of burlesque,'and ’the “Bob” Butler 
class of varieties, minstrelsy may be said 
to have o^&ipenced to wane, and soon the 
old-time minstrel performance was driven 
from the stage. 

Rather a sad reflection, isn’t it? But the 
“world do • move,” and were those who 
have “crossed the divide” to return they’d 
hardly find a footing. 



man,” a bare’ quartet bf 'sjrig 
second violins, a double^ bp 
guitar, a jaw-bone player,■•‘wS 
the teeth with a rib bone.; a 
er, and a “bones”, and a “tamp 


Ground,” “Old Uncle ’ jNed^’^^Qldj 
Tray,” “We Are Coming, Sister M 
“Old Kentucky Home”—songs which 
live, whose pathos and sweetness still 1 

the heart in sweet echoes .oLfhe^past, 

. •. • • 

which will never cease: They/dqn’tg 

such songs .. nowadays:-;;i CdnSitipn^ 

changed. - And then, no performance 

complete without a ban j oIsqIo* SBotjal 
,. ,. . • . , . , 


colored dancer, whp-.cp^i^m^ 
on a bushel measure, and Maste 
who sought to rival the exquisii 
and dancer. Tommy Peel,;.who; 
match for . ; a silver champiph^m 


I sometimes wonder would old T. D. 

Rice, in his “Jump, Jim Crow,” which 
made him famous the. world over, be even 
tolerated to-day; or the first darkey bur¬ 
lesque opera, “Oh, Hush!” delight the 
audiences with its . pretty, characteristic 

melodies, as in days of yore. And the per- . their outrageously , big p 
formers were true delineators, too, and ir- lars, and exercising /th 
resistibly droll. A verse of one of their nundrums'binSli^/e^M 
seriously-ludicrous songs describing their seemed a hopie-fake;. p] 
fear of the watchman ran ias follows: cence in those old-tii 

“Dat’s de same ole watchman dat we have which. I miss in those of 

been a-foolin’, jolly my lingo lay; so cut huSnnhnature;%Iysup pc>s^ m 
your sticks, you darkies, an’ I’ll meet you \ equals our early day's rejoliec^ 
de mornin’,- jolly my lingo lay.”: I But surely those' were 'tl 


wonder if the little musical and terpsicho- our composers created someTo 
_i._i._u _r i.u_ i.i.!_u r ** —-- t est. lays; •• their 

melodies': and songs’— “dl< 

Home,” “Nelly Was ’-'a vL 
River,” “Massa’s in? D 


rean sketch of the coquettish Lucy Long, est. lays, 
its female impersonator and flirtation 
scene with the handkerchief would occa¬ 
sion the delight it once did. Shades 
of Leon, Rice, Eugene, Tommy Peel, your 


vocation’s gone! And the “Essence of Ole 
Virginny,” a real piece of acting, that made 
Frank Brower (who created the dance), 
Dan Bryant, Ben Cotton, Billy Arlington, 
Mert Sexton and a few others famous. I 
used to play the dance for Frank Brpwer 
at Henry Wood’s minstrels, on Broadway, 
and on every occasion with renewed pleas¬ 
ure: I always enjoyed it, and so did our 
audiences. And the old-time walk- 
arounds, introducing the full force of the 
company in the liveliest, noisiest and most 
grotesque dancing and shouting, as each 
dancer, after circling the stage a few times/ 
would give a vigorous dance, terminating 
with an attitude or a most emphatic bring¬ 


ing down of the foot. The walk-around - Indispensable! A-good, strai 
invariably concluded the performance, in there must be, and there 
fact was deemed the only fitting termina- then: John Diamond, Lew 
tion, and always dismissed the audience Huntley, Mitchell, Juba, a]rnost|r^iarfea! 
in a satisfied and delighted mood. I won¬ 
der would the old-time minstrel show meet 
with equal favor now; and what a revela¬ 
tion to the present generation! I some¬ 
times feel that it would—that a revival of 
real old-time minstrelsy, with its old-time old Broome 


























Broome and Broadway, with Dick CarroU 
an aspirant for the championship. What 
a crowd it drew! House packed that af¬ 
ternoon. Betting ran high, for both haa 
hosts of friends. I well remember it, or 
I played for Tommy, taking on two_banps 
to guard against a broken string. Tomrn) 
wofthe belt. The judge on that occa¬ 
sion was the old comedian, BobHart, w 
a few years ago, and after he had become 
a preacher, got into a rather serious rou¬ 
ble, fell from grace, and found releas 
from earthly cares through morphine. 

So wags the world. And what a host of 
minstrels has passed over to the majority. 
Vale! They performed well their mission, 
and are they all forgotten? Most of them. 

But I know one person who has done 
much to preserve their names from ob¬ 
scurity, and it is but justice to laud him 
for his grand work. 

There is a restaurant at 126 Greenwich 
Avenue, opposite Jackson Square, New 
York Citv, which has been kept by its 
present proprietor, Charles H. Britting, for 
the past thirty years, and has become well 
known as "The Professional Hall of 
Fame.” This may cause some surprise to 
those who have never visited the place, 
and I would advise those who are igno¬ 
rant of its existence, and would desire to 
revive old memories of the professipnal 
world, to visit the hall, where I can assure 
them of meeting with a most cordial wel¬ 
come from its genial and most obliging 
proprietor. Mr. Britting, of German ex¬ 
traction, is endowed with a modest, quick, 
quaint wit, which puts his visitors in good 
humor and at ease at once. His. estima¬ 
ble wife, who shares the responsibilities of 
the establishment, is the counterpart of her 
husband in amiability and hospitality. Mr. 
Britting enjoys a world-wide reputation as 
an antiquarian, a pursuit he has followed 
out of pure love and enthusiasm for pro¬ 
fessionals, for he has limited his acquisi¬ 
tions mainly to this specialty. In his early 


youth he evinced a fondness for the stage, 
and at the age of fifteen appeare^often m 
amateur' theatricals and concerts, and be¬ 
came expert as an accordionist. 

His amiable helpmeet, richly endowed 
with a rare musical faculty, is possessed 
of a highly cultivated voice that for musi- 
cal expression, richness and purity wi 
compare favorably with many of our most 
gifted professional singers, and had she 
chosen a professional career would have 
gained prominence for herself in the ranks 
of our most favored celebrities But as with 
her husband, her ambition finds full grati¬ 
fication in the peace and pleasures o pri- 
vate life and the association of her host 

fn it nd s S eems a pity that neither developed 
the musical abilties with which they were 
so richly endowed. But fate willed it oth- 

Their “Professional Hall of Fame is 
plain and unassuming in external appear¬ 
ance, but has more individuality probably 
than any other restaurant anywhere, i 
passer-by might see in the window a few 
quaint old show bills, with pictures of ac¬ 
tors in old-time costumes, but nothing 
about the place could arouse his curiosity 
unless he chanced to get a glimpse through 
the door of walls literally covered with old- 
fashioned play bills. 

Mr. Britting is one of the rarest per-^ 
sonalities, and is the antiquarian par ex¬ 
cellence of the professional world*" His 
collection of play bills exceeds ,10,000. 
But this is but an item of the treasures his 
hall contains. He -has amusement litera¬ 
ture of every description, programmes 
from the earliest days to date, posters, 
hangers, pictures, newspaper files, de¬ 
scriptive articles, amusement notes, events 
in the world of amusements, obituaries of 
the men Ini'women who have had their 
day and have passed to the silent majority, 
letters, pictures, photos, lithos; in fact,, 
every scrap of anything pertaining in any 


way to what is known as “show” and 
professional business, covering every form 
of public entertainment, not alone of the 
United States, but foreign countries, as 
well, until he has accumulated undoubt¬ 
edly the largest, rarest, most varied, ex¬ 
tensive and oldest collection of its kind in 
the world. 

Mr. Britting’s collections, aside from 
their curio features, are invaluable for ref¬ 
erence. His newspaper files are simply 
•prodigious. His New York Clipper file is 
complete from its first issue to date. He is 
the lessee of two adjoining houses, and 
the lower floors are perfect warehouses of 
these antique curiosities. In the minstrel 
line alone he has programs from the; 
dawn of minstrelsy to the present time. 
Covering the walls from ceiling to floor 
are four rows of frames containing old 
programs, photographs and lithographs 
of famous professionals. But to attempt 
a full description of this wonderful place is 
useless. All I can say is—visit it, and 

you’ll be well repaid. 

I regret that want of space forbids more 
than this meagre description of “The Pro¬ 
fessional Hall of Fame,” but cannot con¬ 
clude without advising all professionally 
inclined, and all who would gratify a cun- 
ositv for a glimpse of the professional 
world to visit this notable place, where 
know from personal experience, they would 

—they will be— most cordially welcomed by 

friends, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Britting. 

Should an Hour Lesson Be Given ? 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BV MYRON A. BICKFORD, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Should on Hour Lesson be given? This 
question has often been discussed among 
teachers, and, of course, like most ques¬ 
tions, has two sides. . 

From the standpoint of the pupils it is 
usually argued that they are paying for a 

certain JL »■ »< the 

Via vp every minute of it. 


It seems to ;me ; thatj 

to look at it would, b* 

■ ■ ■ 

for a certain amount 
vice, - and if the teacher ;.c; 
in a shorter period then ■ 

A good many teadto 
to one-half hour,, and-while 
time in a good-mai 
banjo, mandoiin < , .at 
found hardly sufficie^ 
repairing strings and; 
cident to teachiyg^l^..^ 
when the lesson tinie .is ? 
happens that the actuals 
a, much shorter pent 

and pupil are bored .by 

- • • 


■eeia 
as he has prescribed 
out talking out the res 
his fee. 

The minister, 
sermon to twenty . ^ 

pleases us much better t 
feels obliged to make it. • 
utes long to earn his sal 
It should be the sam 
teacher, who should feel 
the lesson when the 
reached, and send the pv 
what has been received. 

In this way both teach 
do better work. 

This is especially 

can usually be given ” 
enough material ;toyTce 
the next lesson. G gg§ 

The teachers..income 

for if he doe? bis work 
fraction of the time US' 
surely no one should ol 

On the other hand-|h 

do much more in a day 
to get in little snatches 
instrument, which no 

^Therefore it 'seems; to 
tain limits, teachers; sh 
use their discretion^ 
sons. If th 


5U ,„. . 

tious. they don’t deserv. 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERS^, NEV/ YORK CITY. 

XIV. 

How artistic! What remarkable execu- . 
tion ! I never- 

Ah, but wait, my dear friend; you don’t 
seem to understand. You are mistaken. 
That’s not banjo playing. It may look like 
it, sound something like it, but no, it’s not 
banjo playing. You, doubtless, are not 
aware of it, but the truth is, he is not versed 
in the theoretical principles of harmony, 
thorough bass, counterpoint, etc.—really 
has but a smattering of musical ideas. 
Somewhat of a genius, quite a novel per¬ 
formance, I may allow, but artistic? A 
player? Far from it, my'dear fellow, I as¬ 
sure you. 

Oh, yes! I see! That’s different. I 
wasn’t aware. Not so artistic or remark¬ 
able as I thought. Ha, ha; thanks, awfully. 

This is but a little conversation suggested 
after reading a very lengthy criticism on the 
respective abilities of banjo players and 
what constituted a player, recently pub¬ 
lished in the New York Sun .* 

Now, it is not my intention to engage 
in a criticism of the aforementioned criti¬ 
cism—if it may be called such—believing it 
an open privilege for any one to revel in the 
iridescent lines of their own subjectivity and 
enjoy any satisfaction to be derived from the 
consciousness of feeling that they are the 
greatest thing that ever happened; but I 
cannot refrain from indulging in a few 
remarks. 

My first wonder, upon reading the article, 
was that so much of the kind could be 
thought out on the topic; and then 
occurred to me that a critic, to be entitled to 
any consideration, should be well known for 
his efficiency. But then, in the multifarious- 

• *Piiragrapli omitted—see page 45. 


ness of human nature, it is easy to believe 
that there are some individuals who, quite 
undismayed, readily seize upon an oppor¬ 
tunity to entangle themselves in most any 
question in the belief that pure criticism 
consists chiefly of vituperative expletives, 
odious comparisons or condemnation on 
general principles, comforting themselves 
with the reflection: I criticise, therefore I 
am a critic; and so, for the instant, feel an 
exaltation above their victims, quite obliv¬ 
ious of the fact that a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the subject is a valuable pre¬ 
requisite. However, to comment is iMP 
body’s privilege; but to criticise, to assert, 
needs facts. 

And how stand the facts in the criticism to 
which I have referred as they relate to Mr. 
g.uby., Brooks. and others whom 1 might 
mention? Quoting from the article: “But his 
narrow-minded progeny” (speaking of the 
“elder Dobson,” who never was connected 
with Brooks, nor with many others), “along 
with many other well-known banjoists of 
the old school, notably such men as Ruby 
Brooks and his young partner Denton and 
their numerous followers all over the coun¬ 
try during the last decade, have done all in 
their power through ignorance, professional 
prejudices, and an utter lack in their mental 
make-up of any musical conception what¬ 
ever, to make the banjo .despised by musi¬ 
cians and ridiculed by the cultivated'public, 
thereby bringing about their own ruin.” 

Our critic would not for a moment “ac¬ 
cuse these men of insincerity,” for, as he 
says, “I know they love the banjo and the 
noise they made out of it,” and that “the 
greater resemblance their playing bears to a 
chorus of Gatling guns in full action the 
more they are pleased with themselves.” 
And further — “They cannot find words 
. mean enough to express their utter contempt 
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for the first men. that brought a note of 
music from the strings of a banjo.” Well, 
bringing a “note” from a string is all right, 
I suppose, as a mild personification—but we 
are more accustomed to seeing them on the 
staff. However, that’s a small matter. But 
it must occasion general surprise to be in¬ 
formed that the banjo “sprang from some 
crude form of instrument made by barbar¬ 
ians,” which solves the mystery heretofore 
enveloping the germ banjo, and will dis¬ 
abuse the minds of those who fondly, but 
ignorantly cherished the hope that it came 
from the realm of the angels. 

How learnedly our critic discusses the vir¬ 
tues of the banjo that w-e shall be properly 
and conclusively enlightened. He says: 

‘The difference between the banjo’s musical 
virtues and those of other modern instru¬ 
ments is simply in its comparative age.” 
Further particulars are lacking, but prob¬ 
ably he takes it for granted that his read¬ 
ers will take his assertion for granted, which 
is an apparent assumption throughout the 
article. Yet it would be interesting to know 
at what period of time the germ banjo really 
commenced its evolution. But it is a meas¬ 
ure of relief to learn that the banjo pos¬ 
sesses virtues other than its Gatling gun 
propensities, which, after all, may be but 
a youthful ebullition of spirit when we are 
made to know that “the banjo is in its in¬ 
fancy.” However, we need not take this 
weakness too seriously; the instrument is to 
outgrow its infantile whims and be pre¬ 
served from what might have been its ob¬ 
livion by “men of marked musical talent 
who have preferred to attempt the develop¬ 
ment of the banjo, and have succeeded both 
musically and monetarily,” which is “evi¬ 
dence enough that instead of passing into 
oblivion the banjo’s day is but just dawn¬ 
ing.” Glorious ! All hail the coining dawn ! 

But here we have it/—a discovery that is 
a discovery, “touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ 
to” the subject, as expressed in police par¬ 
lance: “But the primary secret of success 
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with the. banjo, as with every-pther'stringed 
instrument, is touch.” Touchi;not, handle 
not, is hardly ’understood to apply to a musi¬ 
cal instrument, but to many ; ob|use minds I 
think the inference our learned critic would 
make apparent, that the banjo, has hereto¬ 
fore remained untouched—which ordinarily 
would seem bordering upon'the incredible, 
is yet not to be taken too literally; but that 
it received its first real soothing touch from 
the dimpled fingers of a most modern, up- 
to-date infant! Ah, not only out of mouths 
of babes but from their finger-tips are 
we in this age to be indebted for knowl¬ 
edge ! 

But, gentlemen, remember that facts are 
stubborn things. And don’t our critic en¬ 
lighten us when he tells us that “One in¬ 
stance will serve as an example to show 
in a general way how the new school ban- 
joist came about. A child of about n 
years of age had a sudden whimsical desire 
to possess a banjo. His parents gratified 
his desire and he set to work with a will 
and an obsolete Winner instruction book to 
master the. instrument. He soon began to 
complain of the tone of the banjo;”—this 
precocious infant!—“it did mot sound at all 
like a banjo!”—this remarkable executant 
and judge!—“there was no snap to it;”— 
not a “soft snap” for the infant, evidently. 

“But his mother was a musician; after 
hearing others play on her son’s banjo with 
all the nasal tone and fire-cracker snap that 
could possibly be desired—or tolerated— 
with the quick wit of a practical mu¬ 
sician decided it was all a matter of touch 
and that her son had unwittingly produced 
the true tone of the instrument.” There 
you have it, gentlemen. You can now un¬ 
derstand how the thing came about. And 
the infant first touched the banjo, whose 
sweetness, imminent but inert/lay slumber¬ 
ing, awaiting the soul-revivifying contact. 
The boy had it, you see. Simple enough 
when you are told of it. The boy formed 
the circuit; found the lost, no, I mean 
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the never-before-discovered touch. That’s, 
it. Touching, isn’t it? 

Our critic does not stop here but gives'us 
an analysis of this remarkable event which 
will be properly appreciated. by -all who 
may have been touched by this almost 
pathetic talc. He says: ‘‘The old-style, 
banjoist plays with his fingers curved like 
hooks, so that when he strikes a string 
the end of his finger goes under it and he 
picks it with an upward motion and lets it 
snap back, thus cutting the vibrations short 
against the head.” 

Of course all new ban joists will jnow 
strive to avoid “cutting” the vibrations, and 
not allow the strings to strike the head of 
the banjo. Heretofore, the bridge has been 
quite useful in preventing the strings from 
contact with the drum; but then it’s well to 
know, don't you know ? ' 

But this is not all. He desires that you 
shall “get onto” the touch. So he tells us: 
“To acquire a proper touch the strings must 
be struck with straight fingers.” Gentle¬ 
man banjoists, have you ever tried to exe¬ 
cute this feat? Try it. Yet I fear it will 
trouble some of you back-of-date players to 
learn that, as he most pleasingly says: 
“The result will be a pure, open tone that 
in the upper notes will be as sweet as that 
of the harp, but a trifle sharper, giving 
them a bell-like quality, while the lower 
notes are full and rich, but entirely unique. 

“Unique” is good, refreshing, encourag¬ 
ing. We now have the secret of touch. 
Straight fingers will do the business, and 
bell tones, harp tones, full tones, rich tones 
will peal forth to delight and intoxicate the 
soul of the newly inspired and modified 
hanjoist. Eureka! Banjoists, straighten 
your fingers! But enough of this. Suf¬ 
ficient, I think, has been quoted to con¬ 
vince our Gatling gunners that they can no 
longer impose their fire-cracker explosives 
on a too long ignorant and indulging public. 

But really, and getting dowm to coith 
mon sense, how comes it that, all of a sud¬ 


den as it were, Brooks is discovered to be 
not a banjoist? 

Certainly the gentleman has for a long 
series of years posed as one, and if not a 
player, his case exhibits one of the most 
remarkable and successful impositions ever 
perpetrated upon a musical public. 

To be sure, he has utterly failed to exe¬ 
cute with “straight” fingers, but in view 
of his really phenomenal, unwavering suc¬ 
cess, here and abroad, I believe we ought 
charitably to be willing to overlook the de¬ 
fect (?). 

Mr. Brooks, it might almost be said,_ 
may be ranked with the old-time banjoists, 
forTie has been before the public for n^y^ 
years, not only as a professional stage 
player, but a teacher as well; and his pupils 
run up into the thousands. Think of the 
thousands of Gatling gunners he has pro¬ 
duced! His public playing has been a 
prominent feature in concerts and entertain¬ 
ments the world over, playing in conjunc¬ 
tion with the most eminent artists of the 
musical profession, and he has always been 
the recipient of the most flattering encomi¬ 
ums in the comments of the press. 

The following criticism from the New¬ 
burgh Daily. News, Oct. 12, 1887, is but 
a repetition iii substance of the thousands 
gathered in England and America. 

“The talent of Mr. Brooks has become 
well known in this city. His wonderful exe¬ 
cution, the clear, pure tones he produces, 
and the high-class music he renders on his 
instrument are really marvelous.” 

A Boston paper, reviewing his career, 
states: “Mr. Brooks’ remarkable playing 
has secured for him the first prize at all the 
leading banjo tournaments in New York 
City, Boston and elsewhere.” 

He has taught royalty, and many of the 
most eminent personages in England, and 
has had the honor of playing before the 
Prince (King Edward) and Princess of 
•Wales at Marlborough House, Lady Paget, 
Duchess of Fife, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
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Lady Sullivan, Duke of Edinburgh, Lady 
Cooke,and nobility and royalty ad infinitum. 
Just imagine how he has worked his im¬ 
position on all these people. People w r ho 
are really considered musical, and compe¬ 
tent judges! Monstrous! The musical 
world is to be pitied for such dense ignor¬ 
ance. ’Way back in the early 8o’s Mr.' 
Brooks was publicly writtten of as “an art¬ 
ist in showing the banjo’s right to rank 
with the violin, the piano, or harp, and de¬ 
veloping such musical method and mastery 
in playing it as to win for himself the title 
of a virtuoso.” He was even then playing 
such selections as La Gitana, The Funeral 
March of a Marionette, Arditi’s famous 
Gavotte, Tannhauser, overtures to operas, 
classical selections and other intricate num¬ 
bers, to the marvel of musicians who were 
delighted at his fidelity in execution. 

But really, I think one might be better 
employed than in enumerating the exploits 
of “one of the narrow -minded progeny” 
who has, our critic asserts, done so much 
“to make the banjo despised by musicians 
and ridiculed by the cultivated public, 
thereby bringing about their own ruin.” Of 
course, the aforementioned criticism takes 
Mr. Brooks’ measure, that he is not a ban¬ 
joist—only a cunning impostor. But I 
boldly take an exception to the assertion 
that he has brought about his own ruin, to 
substantiate which it is only necessary to 
refer to the more than successful publishing 
and teaching firm of Brooks & Denton, now, 
and for many years, located at 670 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, where evidences 
of prosperity will be found sufficient to most 
completely dispel any such absurd delusion. 

And now a few words about Mr. Brooks 
partner, Mir. Denton, and this will be best 
accomplished by copying from his recent 
letter to me requesting data relating to him¬ 
self. He says: 

“I hardly know how to reply to your 
request. As for myself, I was born on 
^Long Island, Jan. 25, 1865. When I was 


• v-.NiStf.” 

8 years old my iather bought me a $2 banjo 
on Grand Street, New York. y 

I remember receiving a few. lessons from 
a person named Frank Benner. He advised 
my parents to have me “stick to it,” and 
this, I believe, I have done. About 1880 
I met Antonio Bini, the guitarist. I was 
very much taken with the guitar, and 
worked very hard at it with him for a few 
years. In 1887 ,1 first met Mr. Brooks 
when on my way to a»rehearsal with some 
mandolin players. He told me of a banjo 
tournament which was to take place on 
May 10 at Checkering Hall, and persuaded 
me to enter. He loaned me a banjo andJL 
rehearsed for a few days, injhe^old .Park 
Theatre (now the Herald Square) with Mr. 
Frank Weber' noW deceased, a wonderfully 
fine piano accompanist for the banjo. The 
contest, open to all, took place, about a 
dozen or fifteen participating, including Ossj, 
man, Dore, Emerson, Eckland and others I 


cannot now recall. . The judges were A. D. 
Cammeyer (now of London, Eng.), James 
Winslow, New York; Gad Robinson, Bos¬ 
ton, and Dunbar Wright,' New York. To 
my surprise I .took the sec °rc d P H Z ^> ^ r * 
Brooks taking the first prize. 

We then formed our partnership and 
opened at our present address in Septem¬ 
ber, 1887. 

We have since given annual concerts in 
the city, the feature of which being the 
first gathering of 100 banjos in concert. I 
was the leader,—that is, it looked so, but 
before the first strain I found them leading 
me. However, the effect pleased and the 
concerts were decided successes. We're¬ 
peated them for several successive years. We 
gave Volfe, the mandolinist, his opening in 
New York, likewise Romero, guitarist; 
Siegel, mandolinist; Farland, banjoist, 
twice; and the autocratic banjoist, Miss 
Fanny Hemlines__ 

I believe Mr. Brooks’ rendition of .Mosz- 

kowski’s Spanish dance and our selections 
from Tannhauser were the first attempts 
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at anything serious on? the banj o. T hen 
sotne of' the papers and would-be critics 
ridiculed the idea, but a change has come 
over them. Our engagements now. are all 
private and fdr select functions only. 

We had the honor of playing for Prince 
Henry at the luncheon at Sherry’s, Feb. 
26th. On March 7th, when the University 
•Club asked the Prince what sort of music 
he wished at their dinner, he replied that 
he wished the same as at Sherry’s, so we 
were selected for the event. 

The study of music is a constant and 
pleasing one 'with me. Mr. Brooks busy 
teaching engagements are a constant course 
of education in music, but we have little 
time to go further than the practical part 
of it. 

* We arrange quite extensively for the dif¬ 
ferent music publishers, all grades of desir¬ 
able music, and it is gratifying to know 
that our arrangements are found satisfac¬ 
tory. As to our business in general, well, 
wc are always busy, yet can always spare a 
few moments to greet our friends. 

Don F. Huerta, 

Guitarist, Vocalist and Composer, From Biogra¬ 
phies of Mandolinists and Guitarists. 
Con'ributed Exclusively to The Cadenza by the Author. 

BY PHILIP J BONE, LUTO ' , ENGLAND. 

' Don F. Huerta was born in Orihuela, an 
important town in the province of Valencia, 
Spain, in 1805. He had the advantage of a 
thorough and early education, his parents 
being of rank. An inclination, however, 
which he could not resist drew him to the 
study of music, and at the age of fourteen 
he was placed in a music school. His apti¬ 
tude for study and his natural ability soon 
gained him distinction and renown in his 
special subjects, singing and guitar playing. 
The unsettled state of the government of 
his country was the cause of his neglecting 
his art for a period, as he was compelled to 
enlist in a regiment of cadets. He man¬ 
aged his escape after a’few weeks and fled 
to Madrid, which was then the principal 


patriotic focus of Spain. Here his sym¬ 
pathies were enlisted in the cause under¬ 
taken by General Riego and he was serving 
under this general when he defeated the 
enemies of the constitution. Quite enthus¬ 
iastic for the love of liberty and his new 
vocation, Huerta made the acquaintance of 
the poet-soldier of renown, Colonel Evariste 
de S. Miguel, who was Captain-General of 
the Halberdiers of St. Ildefonso. From 
this friendship resulted the famous hym^ 
entitled “March of Riego,” the natioUF 
song of Spain, Huerta composing the music 
to his friend’s words. In less than a week 
the whole Spanish-peninsula was singing 
this song which has had, too, a European 
success. It is not necessary to recall the 
defeat of Riego, only to mention that his 
supporters were forced to flee or share the 
fate of their leader. Huerta took refuge 
in France, as did many other of his coun¬ 
trymen, and after these exciting experiences 
devoted himself entirely to music. As a 
vocalist of the first rank' and guitarist of 
ability, he was soon sought as a teacher by 
Paris society. He was young and full of 
ardor for his profession, and gave singing 
lessons in company with Garcia, senior, 
Malibran and Adolphe Nourrit. As a proof 
of the great friendship existing between 
himself and the last named, he composed a 
very beautiful work which he dedicated to 
the celebrated, but unfortunate tenor. Like 
a capricious artist, Huerta obeyed his im¬ 
pulses without calculating the consequences, 
as the following incident shows: He had 
been engaged to perform at Havre, and, 
traveling from Paris to Rouen in order to 
reach his destination, our musician met sev¬ 
eral business men who were about to sail for 
America. “What is the use of you giving 
a concert at Havre,” they said, “come with 
us to America, you will be worth your 
weight in gold there.” Without further 
thought Huerta embarked with them, at the 
. time when the people of Havre were enter¬ 
ing the theatre expecting to hear him. In 
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Banjo Reminiscences. 

Written exclusively for The Cadenza. 

BY FRANK B. CONVERSE, NEW YORK CITY. 

XV. 

After an absence of several years, “work¬ 
ing” a distant "“circuit,” William—No!— 
^Billy”! Arlington returns to New York, 
confessing that there’s no place like it, ex¬ 
cept Chicago, Saint Louis, Minneapolis, and 
a few other cities of the great West—for a 
while! 

And he should know, for he has traveled; 
been “on the road,” as a showman would 
say, ever since his “boyhood’s happy days,” 
and that’s stating a pretty long stretch of 
years; but his infancy was nearly contem¬ 
porary with that of minstrelsy with which 
he grew and has grown throughout its 
varied metamorphoses, and to its, very bierf 

But he is innocent of its demise, for a 
more studious, earnest aider and abettor of 
the art de Ethiopic never “assumed the sa¬ 
ble,” nor stood sponsor or preceptor for 
more of its followers who, under his 
tutelage have made their mark in black, 
some later attaining prominence in other 
professional walks, while many, though 
not forgotten, have “passed over” to the 
“great aggregate.” 

It was with “Billy” Arlington that Fran¬ 
cis Wilson, of comic opera fame, received 
his first professional impulse—and through 
burnt cork. And John Wild, who became 
famous as a black comedian and comic 
banjoist, and who eventually retired to a 
farm he had purchased upon terminating 
his professional career with Harrigan and 
Hart, who also were with Mr. Arlington in 
their early days. And Leon—“the only 
Leon,”, who became the black Prima Don¬ 
na par excellence , with but few peers, no¬ 
tably William Henry Rice, Frank Kent, 
Chas. Hey wood, and Eugene. 

Eugene died in England where he had 
long associated with Unsworth, the banjo¬ 
ist and comedian. Rice and others still 



WILLIAM ARLINGTON. 


remain, actively attached to their early 
love. Leon (but that’s not his name) is 
now a prosperous landlord in a Western 
city. 

And there was Billy Emerson, Bobby 
Newcomb, Cool Burgers, Frank Dumont, 
now manager of the Eleventh Street 
Opera House, Philadelphia, Carncross and ■ 
Dixies, Billy Rice, and many other notables 
who might be named, under his manage- • 
ment at times. 

As an all-around performer, “Billy” Ar¬ 
lington’s versatility seems limitless. His 
readiness in emergency was well illustrated 
on one occasion when, being “called” for 
his banjo solo, and discovering that his in¬ 
strument was broken, he caught up a broom, 
which he substituted, and with the orches¬ 
tra accompanying, made, as he says, “the 
hit* of his life.” It is needless to say he 
added the act to his repertoire. 

As a comic banjoist he ranks with Billy . 
Carter and that’s praise enough—both 
artists in this specialty, though differing in 
style; and it has aided their ; success that 
neither ever aspired to become virtuosos; 
realizing, I believe, that sufficient for the 
act was their banjoic attainments thereof. 

As a violinist, there may have been 
worse, but the knowledge of this fact did 
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not deter himjftom assuming "“1st;? in an 
early company .with which he enga&d. 

As a dancer, he was one of the few suc¬ 
cessful followers of Frank Brower in the 
latter’s famous dance—AEssence of- old 
Virginny.” Inspired, by the “Essence,” he 
conceived the idea of a similar dance, in 
petticoats and his “Mississippi Fling,” ex¬ 
travagantly characteristic, took his audi¬ 
ences by storm. 

As a comic lecturer, wit, mimic and en¬ 
tertainer he has but few peers ^ and the 
jokes and stories for which he is Respons¬ 
ible have supplied material which has 
gained popularity for many an aspiring pro¬ 
fessional. If written they would fill a large 
book'. To have created “Uncle Ephraim’s 
Lectures,” and “ ’Rastus on the Watermil- 
lion Question” should be fame enough. 

As proprietor and manager, aside from 
individual enterprises, he has associated at 
various times with" such prominent profes¬ 
sionals as John Donniker, Kelly and Leon, 
Sam Meyers, Ben Cotton, \Y. \V. New¬ 
comb, M. B. Leavitt, in California, etc. 
Had an established company in Chicago in 
1863, built the Academy of Music, which he 
conducted for several years, and has em¬ 
ployed most of the best known performers 
in-the profession. After the Chicago fire 
(1876) he organized Arlington, Cotton and 
Kemble’s minstrels and erected the well- 
known Meyers’ Opera House. 

Referring to his early experience, he 
said: “I was.born young” (seemingly a- 
little reticent on this point), “’way up in 
York State. At the age of five my parents 
moved to New York and, owing to our 
close relationship, I was easily induced to 
accompany them. When but a little ‘shav¬ 
er’ I scraped 'enough mqg£v together to 
purchase a fiddle from a barber and, having 
no more cash, became my own teacher. I 
took to It quite naturally and soon the fiddle 
and I became of some consequence at little 
parties, pic-nics and such. Seeing an ad¬ 
vertisement' in the Herald for musicians, 


and believing I was one, I applied for the 
position of leader and- was accepted. This 
may surprise you, but it wasn’t to be a very 
strong company. All told it numbered five, 
and that included a trick dog I borrowed 
fron* my brother when he was- away. Our 
‘route’ was up the Hudson River. I was 
to play the fiddle, tell Yankee stories and 
perform the dog—the only artist in the 
company As the audiences we lookeld for 
failed to respond to pur little handbills, 
things came to a crisis which completed^our 
‘circuit’ in just four days, leaving each 
to his own resources. So we re-organized, 
that is, Oscar Searles, our ban joist, myself 
and the dog formed a pew combination. 
Fortunately our baggage was light and eas¬ 
ily disposed of in the banjo bag. With my 
fiddle carefully wrapped in a portable news¬ 
paper *we started out to raid the near-by 
towns, preferring to walk than endanger, 
the lives of the new combination. Thus we 
‘traveled’ from town to town until the dog 
haying become lame and Searles’s banjo 
broken, we decided to close the season, mu¬ 
tually congratulating that we had escaped 
with our lives. With the little money I had 
succeeded in hoarding I bought Searles’ 
banjo and returned to my home. Laying 
aside the fiddle, I took up the banjo, with 
which I was better pleased, and when I 
had mastered a few jigs and could accom¬ 
pany my songs, I was again “open for 
dates.” 

At that time (1858), William Hitchcock 
was running an English chop house on 
Canal Street, near the Bowery and had con¬ 
structed a “Music Hall” in the rear; a sort 
of fenced-in place with a canvas cover. 
Here, in company wiB.L Merrifield (a 
comedian) and Miss Celia Morley. a pianist 
I played my first engagement; and was &> 
well satisfied, though my salary was but 
eight dollars, that I remained for several 
months. 

A better salary led me to the Melodeon 
on Broadway, managed by Frank Rivers. 
In 1859, “Pic” Butler, the banjoist, 
“Jimmy” Clark, another, Frank Wells and 
myself engaged to do our specialties with 
Avery Smith and Quick, the circus mana¬ 


gers, for Havana, Cuba, where we were t MV \ —1 

well received. One of the oddities was that ' of his p g r A°" a 'n CharS ^ CSentation 
during intermissions the audience, men and titled* \ " Charac,eri2ation s en- 

women, would visit us in our dressing The RaLoad Meeting. 

'Returning from Havana, I was engaged The'SenT. 

by George H. Christy, then playing a com- Mr. Snipe.; \ 

panv at Niblo’s saloon, Broadwav, as end Mr. Fairplav. . \ 

man and general comedian, and 1 wouldn’t Mrs. Fidgett ’ V. / 

have exchanged places with the President of Mr. Blunt ' 

the United States. I traveled with this Mr. Perkins.* * "V.) 

company throughout the States. This was Mr. SnaoshoV ” ..'. I 

just preceding the Civil War. When at Mr. Snivel.. .*.'. 7 . 7 . 7 .. ] 

Charleston, South Carolina, the people were Mr. Smallback. 7 . 7 . 7 .*.. / 

holding secret secession meetings and there Place: .‘The Town Hail*.. 

was great excitement. A grand banquet Object of the Mefting* "The 

was given m honor of Jefferson Davis, Gen. Suppression of Newspapers and 

Robert E. Lee, Beauregard and other noted Railroads.” 

Southerners, and our company was honored 2 - Deacon Bradshaw’s Sermon • Tevt_ 

■with an invitation. It was a grand affair; “Old Mother Hubbard.” * 

the speechifying was hot, a magnificent 3- Burlesque Lecture on “Female Siif- 
spread, and wine flowed like water. We frage”—Impersonating 'Susan B 

played a week to packed houses, and my Anthony. 

banjo song—“But you can’t never wash a 4 - A Bit of Pathos: “A God After All.” 

nigger white,” local for the occasion, ere- 5 - Banjo Song—Burlesque: “Home 

ated tremendous fervor. The house went Sweet Home.” 

wild; even the ladies rising and waving 6. Minstrel Jokes. 

their handkerchiefs in applause. The senti- 7 - Song—With Banjo: “Old LTicle Xed’ f 

ment of the song struck a responsive chord. —Old and new versions. 

From Charleston we played all through the 8 - A.Touch of Nature: “A Tribute to 

South to New Orleans; then up the Miss- Mother.” 

issippi to St. Louis when Fort Sumter was 9- Story: “My Brother.” 

fired upon, which closed the South to us, I0 - C . an Jo Song: '“The Dear Old Rooster” 

and you know the sequel. —With exact imitations of all kinds 

Sorry that space forbids following my T _ of lowing roosters, 
subject farther. Howevej, I think I have \\ Mmstrd jokes. 

written enough to confirm the inference that ^ t y: fhe Englishman, The Irish- 

“Billy” is a veteran. But one wouldn’t be- ~ man and The Scotchman.” 

Jieve it to see him—the wear and tear you’d 3 - .-topical Speech: “Labor versus Capi- 

expect to see are lacking. Doubtless as re- ,. p ^ „ 

ward for steadv habits and a genial dis- 4 ‘ * J r ° ? on ?i The Pumpkin Pies My 

position, Time/has touched him lightlv, and Ic MiWr it l ^ *° Make ” 

his “sands of life” seem far from runnin- T l‘ • J £ keS * , , 

out. And though the minstrel field has 6 ‘ A *S?\v St ° r> ° f the Spamsh-Ameri- 

been ploughed and furrowed by manv in- 17 A nY it “zj ~ 

roads and so no longer affords a pasturage, 7 ‘ \v , p How-to Travels. 

his occupation’s not gone; for there remain pi » A 0Ut R ' Fare ' 

other fields, fresh and fertile, wherein his ‘ ^ Pleasa » tr y: “Uncle Eph- 

genius may glean, with opportunities strict j mTunQue^tion '^ ° U WatC1 " 

rasu**&! t **3*,™* w- 
:;&• ■'» c . 

’ sw&iasc 

program win aUes,: - ^ ~ „. Po^% Iy a Dog.- 


MR. ARLINGTON. 
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banjo is invariably,well received whenever 
and wherever played by an artist, is the 
best evidence of the fact that "its day is not 
yet done*/' 

. Such, in brief, is the truth about the 
banjo of to-day and its rise; as to its "fall,” 
the same exists only in the imagination of 
newspaper writers and those who have not 
sufficient musical education and technical 
ability to meet the standard of modern re¬ 
quirements and enable them to earn a live¬ 
lihood through teaching and playing the 
instrument. 


Banjo Reminiscences Addenda* 

This ShouM Have Preceded July Article. 

The first minstrel show I attended (prob¬ 
ably about 1852) was Buckley's Scrcnadcrs. 
The Buckley brothers — Fred, George, 
Swaync, Bishop, and their father, James— 
were the principals. They gave their per¬ 
formance under a canvas. 

George Swaync Buckley was the ban- 
joist, and to me seemed a master of the in¬ 
banjo-; liis banjo was fretted; mine a 
dc House wifi Dinah,” his musical accom¬ 
paniment, with pretty little pianissimo in¬ 
terludes, to which he would affect to listen 
as if coming from within “dc house,” was 
a most finished piece of acting and a promi¬ 
nent feature of the bill. But his manner of 
execution ‘surprised me. He pulled the 
strings a la guitar; I struck them a la 
banjo; his banjo was fretted; mine a 
smooth fingerboard; his playing was re¬ 
fined; mine characteristic; and a new 
vista was opened to me. But the Buckleys’ 
performance was of a refined character 
throughout. I believe they were the first 
to present real burlesque opera in black 
face and in costume. In fact, though fine 
comedians and artists, they were in advance 
of the times, which may account to some 
extent for their comparatively brief exis¬ 
tence as a company, as public opinion in 
those days regarding‘the status of the ne¬ 


gro and the delineation of hi* character 
was: not prepared for , radical innovations, ;, 

James Buckley, the father, eventually en¬ 
gaged in teaching'the banjo, with head¬ 
quarters at Pond’s Music Store, then lo¬ 
cated down Broadway. He was not an 
expert. He, like the occasional present- 
day banjo hypercritic who discovers a new 
“specific” for the instrument, conceived the 
notion that the portion of the 2d fret under 
the first string should be separated and 
placed about an eighth of an inch nearer 
the nut, a notion, I may add, he was per¬ 
mitted to monopolize. 

But the family has “passed on” and is 
but a memory. Fred, the violinist, died in 
1864, R. Bishop in 1867, James in 1872, and 
George Swaync later, date forgotten. 


American Guild of Banjoists, Man- 
dolinists and Guitarists* 

Full Membership Up to Date of August \, 1901 . 

Samuel Adelslein, San Francisco, Cab 
Geo. Jb Sherman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. C. Brinton, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Mary Unseld, Bardstown, Ky. p. 

Walter Clarkson, San Francisco, Cab 
Edward J. Henderson, Pittsburg,. Pa. 

Jb L. Hastings, San Francisco, Cal 
Harry N. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Max Kolamler, San Francisco, Cab 
Clias. S. Lewis, Auburn, Me. 

Miss Gertrude O'Bryant, La Junta, Cab 
I). Plain Shaw, Barboursvillc, W. Ya. 

F. D. Piccirillo, San Francisco, Cab 
Mrs. M. P. Livensbcrger, Kansas City, Mo. 
Alfred Tickner, San Francisco, Cab 
Miss Eva E. Collins, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. C. J. Tooker, San Francisco, Cab 
A. W. Trubody, San Josek Cab 
W. H. Alexander, Anotonite, Colo. 

D. S. Davis, Russell Gulch, Colo. 

Wilfred S. Garlick, New Haven, Conn, 

Miss A. K. Pfund, Hartford, Conin 
Miss Jessie C. Ferris, Joliet, Ill. 

Mrs. A. Sheffen, Holstein, la. 

Charles Walrath, Sioux City, la.. 

Geo. H. Hughes, Topeka, Kas. 

H. F. Odell, Boston, Mass. 

John A. Port, Boston, Mass. 

J. Worth Allen, Battle Creek, Mich." 

Sam B. Chamberlin, Traverse City, Midi. 
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A Musical Reminiscence 

By F. B. CONVERSE. " 


A rather amusing episode recurs to my 
, mind as I write, and"as it occurred in Kan¬ 
sas City, when if was young, however, and 
may. amuse some, of your readers, I will re¬ 
late it. ; ' 

I think it was sometime in 1 ^ 56 - 7 , or 
about; the time of the “border-war” troub¬ 
les, a jolly party of us, starting from St. 
on pleasure bound, decided to take 
up the Missouri. It was ajolly party, 
bent on fun, and having a good time gener- 
v ally. Of course we had a banjo, and would 
resort to the “Texas,” where, we. held our 
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broached the landing, or rathertlie 
levee. 'The darkies who had congregated 
in large numbers for a chance at toting the 
freight ashore, soon caught the sound of the 
banjo, and as with one impulse, the atten¬ 
tion of the entire concourse was arrested, 
and a grin set over all, as plainly to be seen 
in the Vows of “ivories'” exposed by the 
darkies. They soon had made fast to the 
levee, and the work of unloading began. 
And then the. trouble “set in”! As the 
darkies passed over the gang plank, toting 
their load, they just deliberately stopped 
right in the. middle, aj> the sounds' of the 
banjo more distinctly struck upon their ear, 
utterly unmindful of their load, or those 
who were pressing on behind. Finally, as 
this was occasioning a constant blockade 
and delaying the unloading, the mate in 
despair, and divining the cause, came run-, 
ning to the Texas, and requested as to stop 
playing the banjo, saying: “Boys, there is 
just one thing certain; if you don’t stop that 
banjo. I’ll be dod-blamed if .I’ll ever be 
able to get my freight off;” T . 

Of course we obliged, jbut it was a pretty 
good illustration, f thought, of the power of i 
music. I V’ 


A Chinese opera company has produced • 
a 3,000 year old comic opera in Sydney. A . 
"local .paper observes that a;.Chine^e opera : 
i Ss‘ like no other entertainment on this' 
earth, except possibly a million iron tarfks 
falling, into a gully full of cats and trom- - 
bones. There is no scenery; in it, and the 
orchestra in its shirt sleeves occupies the 
back of the stage. When airy-placer’s back 
hair gets adrift, owing to excessive fexer- 
tion, the. orchestra gets up nnd fixes [it and 
then goes back with an air qf calm uncon¬ 
sciousness to its instrument. The orchestra 
consists partly of a Chinaman chopping 
wood, partly of another chow blowing with 
a horrible-intensity of devotion a bull’s' 
horn, partly of a. curious stringed instru- - 
ment which makes a cry like an infant, 

forty yards high, crying in thq night, and 

\ ' i V 


so on. 


New York Musual Courier. 


IRASCIBLE VON BULOW. 


Von Bulow was a very irascible man, to 
put it mildly, and he heldhis own- musical 
talents in high- esteem. During his last 
visit to this country the base ball craze was 
at its height. When .the steamship arrived 
at quarantine several tugj witji brass hands 
on board hastened to meet it. Von Bulow, 
naturally thinking that he was the most 
important person on board, came to the 
ship’s side, and bowed his acknowledge 
ments to compliments which he .afterwards 
found'Vvere intended for Mr: John Ward. 
Some time after this, when one of his audi¬ 
ences was not effusive in its applause, he 
burst out to a friend: “You care not for art- ,, 
ists in this country. , But I go and gets me - \‘ 
a ball and'plays mit it.. Cen you meets me . 
mit brass bands!’? 
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Within a cloud-of silk she comes 
: .To do-the serpentine, 

And when she kicks, her little feeb 
' Though few, are far between. 


‘Puck. 

























Article 1 ~ No Title 

Hartford Daily Courant (1840-1887): Jan 30, 1860; 

ProQuest Historical Newspapers Hartford Courant (1764 - 1985) 

Pg -2 _ _ _ 

Marriage of the Great Banjoisi to a 
I*adt of Wealth. —Frank B. Converse, the cele¬ 
brated banjo playei, arrived at the Troy Honse, from 
New York, on Saturday evening last, accompanied 
by a yoang and very bountiful lady. Being assured 
that, beyond all peradvenmre, no more trains were 
due nnril Monday, he went on to describe the occa¬ 
sion of his adronc. The twain had been playmates 
at Elmira, New York, where the “parient*” of both 
reside, bnt as Frank “never told his love," and joined 
an itinerant minstrel band, the lady in question ac¬ 
cepted the offer of a wealthy New York gentleman 
three years since, and lived in the enjoyment of unal¬ 
loyed happiness until some eight months ago, when 
her husband died, leaving her sole heiress to the snug 
little stun of S150,000, and “nary” responsibility.— 
The widow returned Lome to her parents, and soon 
hither hied the wandering minstrel, and sought an in¬ 
terview, the effect of which was magical. The vows 
they exchanged in early yonth were repeated. 

Divining the object of bis risits, the family and 
friends of the widow forbade him their houses, and 
■what interviews they subsequently obtained were se¬ 
cret and stolen. In fact, from opposition the lovers 
became desperate, and an elopement, by the practice 
of a Hole stratagem, was determined upon, although 
the “ridder” declared she was her own mistress, even 
if her majority were not yet attained, her pa having 
once given her away—in marriage. However, “to . 
keep peace is the family,” a telegram was sent to the 
house, supposed to have emanated from her business 
ageut iu New York J"it was really from her lover], de¬ 
aling her presence there “to execute some papers,” 
and thus the family were reconciled to her departure. 
Frank met her, by concert, in the Empire City, and 
immediately came herewith matrimonial design*. 

Sunday they were married at this hotel by the Rev. j 
Dr. G- C- Baldwin, of the Baptist Church, about & I 
dozen guest* being present at the ceremony. An el¬ 
egant dinner was served np for their friends at a later 
hour, and in the evening she receircd a few calls.— 
The bride’s name i* Jlsrs, Hattie A. Clark, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Mat well, Esq., of ELmira..— . 
These facts, as related here, have been confirmed by ' 
several who are intimate with the history of both par- j 
ties, and in whose statements the most implicit conff -1 
dense can be placed .—Troy Cor. News. 
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ard E. Maynard, also a well known banjoist of 
much ability, hqs been enthusiastically received 
wherever he has appeared. He is said to be a 
decided genius, and many will no doubt have an 
opportunity of hearing him frequently in the fu¬ 
ture. Parties may address Mr. Bill at Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Harriett Maxwell Converse, the well 
known authority on Indian lore, and for many 
years identified with the work on behalf of the 
Indians of New York State, died last month in 
New York City within a few weeks after the 
death of her husband Frank B. Converse, the 
world famous banjoist. Mrs. Converse had been 
selected as chief of the Indian tribe, the first time 
such an honor had been given to a white woman. 

The Presto, the well known- music journal of 
Chicago, has incorporated its business under the 
name of “The Presto Publishing Co.” with a 
capital of $30,000. Its incorporators are Frank 
Abbott, Chas. Daniell and John Vennema. It is 
the purpose of the paper, under the new manage¬ 
ment, to progress in- the future as in the past. 
With the prestige already possessed and with its 
increased facilities it will no doubt forge ahead 
rapidly. 

A concert was given by the Tremo Mandolin 
Club, under the direction of its instructor, Frank 
M. Smith, at the Y. M. C. A. hall last- evening, 
to the manifest pleasure of a good-sized audience. 
Giuseppe Pettine, of Italy, mandolin soloist, was 
featured. No such playing on this sweet-toned 
instrument has ever been heard before in this city, 
as presented by the clever Italian artist, who 
brought • to his interpretations the warmth and 
passion of his sunny native land. In his hands 
the mandolin was an eloquently speaking thing. 
In the program’s opening Mr. Pettine played 
the first movement of De Beriot’s 7th Concerto, 
but owing, to the absence of an accompanist, sub¬ 
stituted for the remaining two movements a love 
song written by a celebrated Italian composer. 
The other numbers were arranged by himself. 
His. nimble fingering and harmonies were a rev¬ 
elation to those present. 

The work of the local mandolin club was un¬ 
usually excellent. In the selections given the 
tope of, the ensemble was fine in quality and 
there was distinction in style. Mr. Smith, who 
has taught the banjo, mandolin and guitar in 
Norwich three years, is considered by the pro¬ 
fession to be one of the best teachers in the coun¬ 
try, and the playing of the club last evening 
showed the results of his careful and intelligent 
drilling. Mr. Smith has now given to Norwich 
two concerts never before attempted by any 
teacher in the city, which have been a treat to 
those who have attended them. His concert to be 
given in the spring will be looked forward to 
with much pleasure.—Norwich, Conn., Evening 
Record, Nov. 12, 1903. 


Reginald Barrett, pianist, organist, vo* 
er and composer, of 10 East 17th St., b 
City, is a very thorough musician. A gr 
of his pupils have become professionals 
occupying positions as pianists, orgar 
choir masters. As a composer, Mr, B; 
also met with much success and his con 
are issued by some of the leading mus 
of the country. His latest set of teachi 
for the piano were recently issued by 1 
Wood Music Co. 

Signor Giovanni Tallarico has issue< 
attractive circular concerning the Tallar. 
expert artists on the violin, mandolin a 
This trio is an exceptionally unique m 
traction and have made quite a hit wher 
have appeared during the past season. D 
summer they were engaged at one of 
fashionable places in /\sbury Park. S 
have returned to New York City they h 
numerous appearances; they certainly d< 
ery success and they have our best wish 

Messrs. Van Epps Brothers and Mac 
the noted banjo and mandolin artists, an 
gave a very successful Banjo and Mandc 
val Concert at Plainfield, New Jersey, 3 
23, in which they were assisted by Mis 
Short, reader; Mr. Malcolm Shackleford 
ist and vocalist; Master Wm. II. Bach 
banjoist; Mr. Wm. D. Bowen, banjoist 
chcstra of 25 performers on the banjo an 
lin. The affair was very successful ant 
tended but in the absence of a progran 
have to defer further particulars. 

Mr. Clifford Essex, the well know 
guitar, and mandolin teacher and artist, 
don, England, associated for a number 
with Mr. Alfred Cammeyer under the tit 
sex and Cammeyer, the former publishe 
Banjo World, has started a new paper of 
devoted to the interests of the stringe- 
ments, entitled the B. M. & G. The n< 
is well gotten up, is very attractive and 
tents interesting and valuable. The 01 
cism might be of the name, which we ha: 
sider appropriate. Nevertheless Mr. E 
ouf^best wishes, and we have no doubt 
cess of the new publication is already a: 

Mr. William C. Sherman, soloist and 
of the mandolin, guitar and banjo, of 
Ontario', Canada, is a member of the / 
Guild of Ban joists, Mandolinists and G 
and a mandolin pupil of the mandolin 
Eugene Page. Mr. Sherman has issued 
tractive circular announcement from wl 
print the following press notice: 


















